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The  Emotions  and 

Cursive  Writing 

CYRIL  C.  O’BRIEN 

Professor  of  Education,  Marquette  University 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


^I^HE  analysis  of  handwriting  has  had 
a  long  and  interesting  history.  Writers 
and  poets  of  the  caliber  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Browning, 
and  Goethe  have  been  counted  among 
the  students  of  the  art,  meaning,  and 
interpretation  of  calligraphy.  While 
much  that  has  been  written  in  the  past 
under  the  heading  of  graphology  savors 
of  the  pseudoscientific,  today  there  is 
an  approach  to  the  subject  of  hand¬ 
writing  analysis  that  is  both  empirical 
and  practical. 

Modern  treatment  of  the  assessment 
of  personality  from  handwriting  and 
the  identification  of  handwriting  in¬ 
cludes  the  names  of  Ludwig  Klages,  M. 
N.  Bunker,  C.  H.  Fletcher,  Joseph 
Zubin,  F.  M.  Miller,  T.  S.  Lewinson, 
Max  Pulver,  H.  J.  Eysenck,  and  many 
others.  It  is  true  that  handwriting 
analysis  has  not  been  satisfactorily  val¬ 
idated  scientifically.  Yet  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  to  justify  its  use  in  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  setting.  This  is  particularly  so  in 
appraising  certain  aspects  and  degrees 
of  human  feelings  and  emotions. 

Depths  of  Emotions 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  handwriting  on  an  experimental 
basis  was  concerned  with  the  evaluation 
of  the  strength  of  emotions,  broadly 
conceived.  A  cross  section  of  one  thous¬ 


and  examples  of  pen-and-ink  hand¬ 
writing  was  personally  studied  for  width 
of  stroke  and  degree  of  slant. 

The  assumption  was  made  that  the 
greater  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  nib 
of  the  pen,  the  deeper  and  stronger 
were  the  general  emotions  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Of  course,  the  fineness  of  the 
nib  would  have  to  be  considered  in 
making  such  an  appraisal.  Curiously 
enough,  a  person  with  very  strong  feel¬ 
ings  will  press  heavily  even  on  a  fine- 
pointed  nib.  This  pressure  will  spread 
the  prongs  and  normally  will  give  great¬ 
er  width  to  the  strokes.  An  individual 
of  less  intense  emotions  usually  will 
write  lightly.  The  hand  guides  the  pen, 
but  the  brain  dictates  the  emphasis  on 
the  letters. 

Depth  of  emotion  can  he  gauged  by 
comparing  with  a  microscope  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  width  and  shading  of  the 
upstrokes  to  the  width  and  chiaroscuro 
effect  of  the  downstrokes.  The  up¬ 
strokes  often  show  ccnnparatively  little 
pressure,  while  the  downstrokes  are 
more  pronounced. 

Among  the  one  thousand  specimens 
of  handwriting,  one  sample  of  very 
deep  emotions  stands  forth.  I  knew  the 
man  personally.  He  was  a  surgeon  of 
repute  in  a  small  town.  To  all  outward 
appearances,  he  was  always  the  per^ 
sonification  of  calmness.  His  handwrit¬ 
ing  was  very  heavily  shaded.  He  broke 
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the  nib  of  many  a  borrowed  pen,  but 
graciously  made  restitution.  His  overt 
behavior  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
his  heavy  handwriting. 

The  enigma  was  clarified  once  when 
he  made  his  customary  monthly  call  to 
collect  the  rent  from  one  of  his  tenants. 
Entering  this  home,  a  scene  of  devasta¬ 
tion  met  his  eyes.  Using  a  rubber  vac¬ 
uum  plunger,  the  children  had  all  but 
denuded  the  walls  of  plaster.  His  reac¬ 
tion  was  immediate.  In  common  par¬ 
lance,  he  “blew  his  top.”  He  displayed 
an  emotional  phase  of  his  personality 
that  had  been  concealed  for  years  even 
from  those  who  best  knew  him.  He  had 
very  strong  feelings  but  constantly 
stifled  them. 

Expression  of  Emotions 

The  rationale  underlying  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  expression  of  emotions 
as  revealed  in  cursive  writing  involves 
the  slant  of  the  strokes.  Factors  such 
as  early  handwriting  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  influence  the  slope  of  letters, 
yet  there  are  data  to  substantiate  the 
strong  relationship  between  the  degree 
of  letter  slant  and  the  emotions. 

In  a  large  cross  section  of  handwrit¬ 
ing  examples,  the  results  of  measuring 
the  letter  slant  with  a  simple  protractor 
will  run  the  gamut  from  170°  to  90° 
to  20°.  The  vertical  writing  frequently 
discloses  a  controlled  expression  of 
legitimate  emotions,  while  a  20°  first 
quadrant  slant  often  indicates  a  case  of 
hysteria. 

Cursive  Writing  in  School 

While  children  are  introduced  to 
manuscript  writing  in  the  first  grade. 


the  transition  to  cursive  writing  com¬ 
monly  is  made  soon  after,  seldom  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  grade. 
At  present,  there  is  no  uniform  agree¬ 
ment  on  how  long  the  manuscript  style 
should  be  taught  or  exactly  when  the 
change  to  cursive  writing  should  be 
made.  Since  there  are  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  among  children  in  mental, 
psychomotor,  and  emotional  growth,  it 
would  seem  that  each  case  should  be 
decided  in  the  light  of  all  variables. 

Research  Workers 

Over  the  years  a  significant  literature 
has  been  classified,  although  it  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  wide  chronological  gaps. 
The  names  of  Binet,  Thorndike,  Ayres, 
Frank  N.  Freeman,  Leonard  V.  Koos, 
Arthur  I.  Gates,  Paul  V.  West,  Louise 
B.  Ames,  Thelma  G.  Voorhis,  Gertrude 
Hildreth,  and  Luella  W.  Cole  are  prom¬ 
inent  among  those  who  have  made  pos¬ 
itive  contributions  in  the  field. 

Current  research  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Virgil  E.  Herrick  and  Theodore 
L.  Harris  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
son  is  producing  promising  results. 

Our  Present  Authors 

Various  phases  and  concomitant  as¬ 
pects  of  cursive  writing  are  presented 
in  this  issue  by  Brother  Bernard  Peter, 
Dr.  Nick  John  Topetzes,  Dr.  Wesley 
E.  Scott,  Dr.  Ella  Callista  Clark,  Mr. 
Philip  Perlson,  Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Cough¬ 
lin,  and  Dr.  Rosa  C.  Veal. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  experiences  of 
these  writers  will  prove  invaluable  to 
teachers  and  others  in  their  search  for 
sound  principles  and  new  pedagogic 
techniques. 


Modern  Concepts  of  Handwriting 

NICK  JOHN  TOPETZES 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


^Bright  or  slow,  right-  or  left-handed 
— most  pupils  today  d'  not  strive  for 
beautiful  effects  in  f  k.  riting.  They 
write  merely  to  cor^  ^  thought  in  a 
composition  or  to  pr  ^  crve  thought  in  a 
notebook,  or  to  serve  other  similar  needs. 
With  a  typewriter  displacing  hand¬ 
writing,  schools  now  have  less  incen¬ 
tive  to  stress  handwriting  than  they  had 
formerly. 

Even  so,  schools  still  place  great  em¬ 
phasis  on  writing,  requiring  children  to 
learn  to  write  in  order  to  do  other 
schoolwork  expected  of  them.  Further¬ 
more,  schools  are  obligated  to  prepare 
children  to  write  sufficiently  well  to  sat¬ 
isfy  their  adult  needs  in  the  business 
and  social  worlds.  Thus  handwriting 
becomes  a  tool  and  is  not  an  end  in  it¬ 
self.  Rather  it  is  a  functional  activity 
that  enables  individuals  to  achieve  nu¬ 
merous  goals  associated  with  everyday 
living. 

By  and  large,  schools  today  look  up¬ 
on  handwriting  as  one  of  the  language 
arts.  They  consider  it  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  a  means  of  expressing 
meaning.  Accordingly,  if  proper  meth¬ 
ods  are  used,  it  becomes  a  smoothly 
working  and  efficient  means  of  express¬ 
ing  thought. 

Legibility  and  Speed  Important 

Classroom  teachers  today  are  con¬ 
cerned  more  with  what  pupils  write 
than  they  are  with  the  quality  and  speed 


of  writing.  They  regard  writing  as  an 
activity  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
thought  and  purpose — otherwise  the 
writing  becomes  meaningless. 

The  chief  goal  in  handwriting  is  not 
beauty,  but  legibility.  Most  children 
learn  to  write  quite  legibly  by  the  end 
of  the  third  grade.  From  this  time  on 
they  need  chiefly  to  develop  speed  in 
handwriting.  Generally  they  pick  up 
speed  through  the  functional  use  of 
handwriting  by  using  it  to  carry  on 
varied  purposeful  activities. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  much 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  speed  in 
comparison  with  legibility.  Certainly 
speed  cannot  be  neglected;  yet,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  features  of  good  hand¬ 
writing  are  best  described  in  a  qualita¬ 
tive  sense  rather  than  in  a  quantitative 
sense. 

Handwriting  is  a  highly  individual 
matter,  and  many  p>ersons  seem  to  re¬ 
flect  their  personal  characteristics  in 
their  handwriting.  Some  naturally 
achieve  better  legibility  than  others,  and 
some  naturally  achieve  greater  speed 
than  others.  Therefore,  the  entire  hand¬ 
writing  program  is  greatly  affected  by 
individual  differences. 

Motivation  Necessary 

Handwriting  cannot  be  taught  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  incidental  methods.  It  must 
be  taught  by  means  of  a  developmental 
program  the  same  as  other  areas  in  the 
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curriculum  must  be  taught.  The  teach¬ 
er  must  plan  her  developmental  pro¬ 
gram  in  writing  as  carefully  as  she  plans 
her  developmental  program  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  or  social  studies. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  handwriting  is  motivation.  If  a  child 
is  properly  motivated  to  learn  to  write, 
he  is  likely  to  enjoy  writing  and  to  make 
good  progress  in  writing.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  not  properly  motivated, 
he  is  likely  to  dislike  writing  and  to  fail 
to  learn  to  write  well.  Actually  the 
child  must  be  motivated  not  merely  to 
learn  to  write  but  also  to  attain  excel¬ 
lence  in  writing,  for  only  in  this  way  is 
he  likely  to  achieve  legibility  in  writing. 
Strong  motives  must  prevail  in  the 
handwriting  program.  Children  must  be 
constantly  stimulated  to  attempt  to  at¬ 
tain  high  standards  in  writing. 

Many  Kinds  of  Incentives 

There  are  many  kinds  of  incentives 
that  a  teacher  may  use  to  motivate  pu¬ 
pils  in  handwriting,  some  natural  and 
some  artificial.  Obviously,  natural  in¬ 
centives  are  far  better  than  artificial  in¬ 
centives,  although  both  may  be  used  to 
advantage. 

The  best  incentive  is  the  actual  de¬ 
sire  to  make  handwriting  a  useful  part 
of  living.  If  the  child  comes  to  find  that 
he  can  make  good  use  of  writing,  he  is 
likely  to  want  to  learn  to  write  and  to 
achieve  good  quality  writing.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  he  writes  a  letter  to  a 
relative  or  friend,  he  finds  that  writing 
is  worth  while  and  that  he  can  have 
fun  writing.  At  the  same  time,  he  is 
likely  to  develop  pride  in  writing. 

Another  incentive  to  good  hand¬ 
writing  is  competition,  employed  in 
many  classrooms.  Children  are  en¬ 


couraged  to  write  more  legibly  and 
faster  than  their  classmates,  merely  to 
attain  better  standing  or  greater  recog¬ 
nition.  One  advantage  in  using  compe¬ 
tition  as  an  incentive  is  the  fact  that  it 
gets  at  the  real  problem  itself — the 
problem  of  achieving  quality  hand¬ 
writing. 

Some  psychologists  and  teachers  ques¬ 
tion  the  use  of  comjjetition  as  a  motive. 
They  feel  that  it  is  undesirable  to  en¬ 
courage  children  to  win  over  their  class¬ 
mates,  that  this  is  undemocratic.  They 
argue  that  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  value  of  writing  itself  rather 
than  on  attempting  to  surpass  others. 
Most  authorities,  however,  agree  that 
competition  is  desirable,  if  employed 
moderately,  as  in  conjunction  with 
other  incentives.  A  group  of  children, 
for  instance,  may  be  stimulated  to  carry 
on  a  certain  project  that  requires  hand¬ 
writing.  Then  each  child  feels  obli¬ 
gated  to  do  his  part  of  the  project  well. 

There  are  many  artificial  incentives 
that  a  teacher  may  use  to  encourage 
good  handwriting,  some  of  which  are 
quite  effective.  Among  these  artificial 
incentives  is  the  possibility  of  winning 
awards,  such  as  certificates,  diplomas, 
marks,  stars,  seals,  stamps,  buttons, 
pins,  and  ribbons.  Here  again  these 
awards  are  helpful,  because  they  get  at 
the  real  problem  of  achieving  quality 
handwriting. 

The  Problem  of  Handedness 

The  present  concensus  of  feeling  re¬ 
garding  handwriting  is  that  it  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  an  individual’s  men¬ 
tal,  emotional,  and  physical  character¬ 
istics.  Already  we  have  touched  on  mo¬ 
tivation,  which  calls  into  play  the  men¬ 
tal  and  emotional  characteristics  of  a 
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child.  Now  let  us  consider  the  question 
of  handedness,  which,  although  a  phys¬ 
ical  factor,  may  involve  both  mental 
and  emotional  factors  as  well. 

Most  pupils  have  right-handed  domi¬ 
nance — they  use  their  right  hands  more 
readily  and  efficiently  than  their  left 
hands.  A  few  pupils  have  left-handed 
dominance — they  use  their  left  hands 
to  do  what  most  persons  do  with  their 
right  hands.  Most  writing  programs  are 
keyed  to  right-handed  children.  Thus 
naturally  the  question  arises:  How  shall 
schools  teach  left-handed  children  to 
write? 

Some  years  ago  it  was  thought  that 
there  is  grave  danger  in  forcing  a  left- 
handed  child  to  use  his  right  hand. 
There  seemed  to  be  evidence  that 
forcing  a  left-handed  child  to  use  his 
right  hand  brought  on  speech  defects, 
with  accompanying  emotional  disturb¬ 
ances.  Recent  research,  however,  pro¬ 
vides  little  evidence  to  support  this  be¬ 
lief.  In  a  certain  midwestem  elementary 
school  where  left-handed  children  were 
taught  to  write  with  their  right  hands, 
not  a  single  case  of  defective  speech 
could  be  traced  to  reversal  of  the  man¬ 
ual  habit.  Today  it  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  once  a  child’s  speech  habits 
are  fairly  well  established,  as  at  the 
age  of  eight,  there  is  relatively  little 
danger  in  encouraging  or  even  in 
forcing  him  to  reverse  his  handedness 
in  writing.  There  is  no  more  danger  in 
teaching  a  left-handed  child  to  write 
with  his  right  hand  than  there  is  in 
teaching  a  right-handed  child  to  write 
with  his  left  hand. 

This  is  virtually  a  right-handed 
world;  hence,  left-handed  persons  al¬ 
ways  face  disadvantages.  Most  of  the 
objects  and  instruments  which  children 
use  in  schools  are  designed  for  right¬ 


handed  children.  Even  the  seats  in  the 
classroom  are  arranged  so  that  the  light 
will  fall  over  the  shoulders  of  right- 
handed  pupils. 

Even  so,  both  teachers  and  parents 
doubtless  have  given  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  handedness.  Re¬ 
search  findings  indicate  that  much  of 
this  attention  is  unwarranted. 

Individual  Difference 

Handedness  is  a  form  of  individual 
difference — it  is  a  natural  and  inherited 
trait.  Many  psychologists  believe  that 
handedness  depends  on  cerebral  domi¬ 
nance — that  the  left  hemisphere  is  the 
brain  center  for  right-handed  persons 
and  the  right  hemisphere  for  left- 
handed  persons;  yet  this  dominance  by 
the  brain  hemispheres  has  never  been 
definitely  proved.  At  any  rate,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  high  percentage  of  persons 
inherit  the  tendency  to  be  right-handed 
and  a  low  percentage  the  tendency  to 
be  left-handed. 

Years  ago  teachers  assumed  in  teach¬ 
ing  handwriting  that  all  children  were 
right-handed.  They  placed  handwriting 
books  on  all  pupils’  desks  in  the  normal 
position  for  right-handed  children  and 
expected  left-handed  children  as  well 
as  right-handed  children  to  write  from 
this  position.  Some  left-handed  children 
in  whom  the  dominance  was  not  espe¬ 
cially  strong  actually  learned  to  write 
with  their  right  hands.  Other  left- 
handed  children  who  could  not  over¬ 
come  the  dominance  learned  to  write 
awkwardly  with  their  left  hands — 
many  from  a  kind  of  overhand  position. 
It  generally  was  expected  that  a  person 
who  wrote  with  his  left  hand  would 
never  write  well. 

Some  teachers  attempted  to  make  all 
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left-handed  children  write  with  their 
right  hands.  Others  merely  let  the  left- 
handed  children  shift  for  themselves. 
Today  it  is  felt  that  the  teacher  should 
determine  first  of  all  what  is  best  for 
the  child. 

Preliminary  Testing  Important 

The  modern  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  handedness  is  to  give  the  child 
preliminary  tests  to  determine  his  hand¬ 
edness  before  teaching  him  to  write. 
Special  tests  have  been  devised  for  this 
purpose — some  may  be  administered  by 
teachers,  but  others  must  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  school  psychologists  or  other 
especially  trained  persons. 

If  special  tests  cannot  be  used,  teach¬ 
ers  should  try  to  determine  hand  domi¬ 
nance  by  watching  children  carry  on 
simple  activities  in  the  classroom.  For 
instance,  she  may  observe  which  hand 
a  child  uses  in  carrying  on  such  activ¬ 
ities  as  cutting  paper,  tracing  with  a 
pencil,  picking  up  blocks,  hammering 
a  nail,  throwing  a  ball.  In  case  a  child 
uses  his  left  hand  to  do  these  things, 
she  may  ask  him  to  try  to  do  some  of 
the  same  things  with  his  right  hand.  If 
he  can  do  them  fairly  well,  the  chances 
are  that  he  may  be  taught  to  write  with 
his  right  hand,  but  if  he  does  them 
very  awkwardly,  he  should  be  taught  to 
write  with  his  left  hand. 

In  case  a  child  is  taught  to  write  with 
his  left  hand,  special  provision  should 
be  made  for  him  in  the  classroom.  He 


should  be  taught  to  place  his  paper  in 
the  right  position  for  writing  with  his 
left  hand.  He  should  be  taught  how  to 
hold  his  pencil.  If  he  is  emotionally 
disturbed  about  writing  with  his  left 
hand,  he  should  be  reassured  that  this 
is  no  disgrace,  and,  if  his  parents  are 
emotionally  disturbed,  they  should  be 
reassured,  too.  Sometimes  parents  in¬ 
sist  that  their  'children,  even  though 
strongly  left-handed,  be  taught  to  write 
with  their  right  hands.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens  and  a  teacher  attempts  to  help  a 
left-handed  child  to  change  his  handed¬ 
ness,  she  must  exercise  great  patience 
and  proceed  very  quietly  and  methodi¬ 
cally.  Often  the  scolding,  nagging,  and 
punishing  that  accompany  such  a 
change  do  more  damage  to  the  child 
than  the  change  itself. 

To  summarize  on  handedness:  Nat¬ 
ural  handedness  should  be  determined 
early  before  a  child  learns  to  write.  If 
a  child  is  right-handed,  of  course,  or 
ambidextrous,  he  should  be  taught  to 
write  with  his  right  hand.  If  he  is  left- 
handed  but  his  left-handed  tendencies 
are  not  strongly  pronounced,  he  prob¬ 
ably  also  should  be  taught  to  write  with 
his  right  hand.  However,  if  his  left- 
handed  tendencies  are  strong,  he  should 
be  taught  to  write  with  his  left  hand. 
Once  the  proper  handedness  has  been 
decided  upon,  it  should  be  trained,  not 
left  to  chance.  Delay  in  training  may 
lead  to  many  defects  in  writing,  espe¬ 
cially  mirror  writing  and  reversal  of 
characters. 


If  a  man  has  a  talent  and  cannot  use  it,  he  has  failed.  If  he  has  a 
talent  and  uses  only  half  of  it,  he  has  partly  failed.  If  he  has  a  talent 
and  learns  somehow  to  use  the  whole  of  it,  he  has  gloriously  succeeded, 
and  won  a  satisfaction  and  a  triumph  few  men  ever  know. 

— ^Thomas  Wolfe,  The  Web  and  the  Rock 


Handwriting  in  Philadelphia’s 

Secondary  Schools 

WESLEY  E.  SCOTT 

Director  of  Commercial  and  Distributive  Education 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

TThe  second  "R”  of  the  "three  R’s” —  The  First  Steps 

handwriting — was  a  casualty  of  the 

economy  wave  of  the  middle  thirties  Steps  were  taken  to  reverse  the  trend, 
and  of  the  change  in  educational  think-  Two  experienced  business  education 
ing  which,  to  a  large  extent,  eliminated  teachers  were  assigned  to  work  under 
the  teaching  of  handwriting.  Evidence  the  author’s  direction  in  developing  and 
accumulated  in  recent  years  revealed  a  supervising  a  handwriting-improvement 
steady  deterioration  in  this  skill  through-  program,  to  begin  with  commercial 
out  the  country.  Business  men,  parents,  classes.  They  first  worked  with  the 
and  teachers  were  becoming  increasing-  elementary-school  language-arts  com- 
ly  vocal  in  their  complaints  about  the  mittee  and  its  subcommittee  on  hand- 
poor  handwriting  of  many  secondary-  writing. 

school  graduates.  As  one  result  of  this  collaboration,  a 

The  author  was  in  a  sensitive  spot  to  uniform  alphabet  system  was  developed 
receive  complaints  about  business  loss-  and  adopted  for  grades  three  to  twelve, 
es  due  to  poorly  written  sales  slips,  ac-  The  formation  of  the  capital  letters  par- 
counting  records,  and  other  basic  busi-  ticularly  was  based  on  their  studies, 
ness  forms.  One  employment  manager  showing  that  pupils  tend  to  simplify 
showed  him  job  applications  which  certain  letters  and  to  form  others  poor- 
were  completely  illegible  and  asked,  ly.  Alphabet  perception  strips  were  dis- 
"Why  can’t  you  people  do  something  tributed  to  all  elementary  and  secondary 
about  this?’’  schools.  An  investigation  was  made  of 

A  handwriting  evaluation  committee  existing  handwriting  practices,  methods, 
considered  these  facts  and  concluded  programs,  and  available  materials  in 
that,  after  the  elementary  grades,  there  secondary  schools.  It  was  found  that 
was  a  complete  lack  of  attention  given  new  approaches  had  to  be  developed, 
to  handwriting  in  the  instructional  pro-  These  were  tried  out  experimentally  in 
gram.  This  neglect  and  the  need  for  a  program  set  up  in  three  junior  high 
more  and  faster  writing  in  the  second-  schools  and  three  senior  high  schools  in 
ary  grades  were  factors  contributing  September  1955. 
to  poor  handwriting.  Moreover,  many  The  techniques,  devices,  and  teach- 
teachers  were  unable  to  help  students  ing  materials  subsequently  were  refined 
because  they,  too,  had  no  handwriting  in  the  light  of  experience.  Included 
training.  This  situation  was  by  no  were  new  handwriting  manuals  for  stu- 
means  unique  to  Philadelphia.  dents  with  teachers’  guides,  special 
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ruled  paper,  slant  guides,  and  various 
remedial  sheets.  To  motivate  the  stu¬ 
dents,  several  series  of  original  cartoon 
posters  were  issued.  One  particularly 
effective  motivating  device  was  a  prog¬ 
ress  sheet  which  provided  space  for  suc¬ 
cessive  sample  writings.  This  device  en¬ 
abled  teachers  and  students  to  evaluate 
progress. 

The  Program 

The  program  of  instruction  that  has 
evolved  is  diagnostic  and  remedial.  The 
student  writes,  at  his  normal  speed,  a 
number  of  sample  sentences,  each  of 
which  he  analyzes  with  respect  to  an 
element  of  good  handwriting.  He  is  as¬ 
sisted  in  his  diagnosis  by  specific  in¬ 
formation  about  each  element.  These 
are  the  elements  which  are  considered: 
slant,  size,  alignment,  spacing,  and  let¬ 
ter  formation.  Letter  formation  includes 
beginning  and  ending  strokes,  loops, 
rounded  turns,  closings,  and  retraces. 

Adequate  remedial  work  is  provided 
for  each  of  these  elements.  The  prac¬ 
tice  work  consists  of  letters,  syllables, 
words,  and  sentences,  rather  than  the 
overlapping  ovals  and  tedious  drills. 

Many  teachers  at  first  were  uncertain 
of  their  ability  to  teach  remedial  hand¬ 
writing.  However,  as  they  worked  with 
the  program,  their  confidence  was  es¬ 
tablished.  They  were  assisted  by  dem¬ 
onstration  lessons,  visual  aids,  motiva¬ 
tional  and  instructional  materials,  and 
supervisory  assistance  with  problems  of 
individual  students.  A  booklet  has  been 
written  to  help  teachers  with  their 
chalkboard  writing.  In  addition,  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  given  in-service  training 
in  handwriting  instruction  through  fac¬ 
ulty  meetings,  courses,  and  curriculum 
conferences. 


There  is,  at  present,  a  general  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  value  of  good  handwriting. 
Examinations  for  certain  commercial¬ 
teaching  positions  now  contain  ques¬ 
tions  about  handwriting  instruction, 
and  poor  handwriting  is  subject  to 
penalty  in  grading.  Chalkboard-writing 
ability  must  be  demonstrated. 

Public  Interest 

General  public  interest  has  been 
stimulated  further  through  television 
and  radio  appearances  and  through  mo¬ 
tion-picture  and  slide  presentations  to 
various  civic  groups. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  expansion  of 
the  handwriting  program  since  its  in¬ 
ception  in  September  1955.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  students  in  the  commercial  course 
of  all  of  the  junior,  senior,  and  vocation¬ 
al-technical  schools  get  remedial  in¬ 
struction  for  at  least  one  term.  Many 
teachers  in  core  classes  and  in  academic 
subjects  have  received  help;  they  are 
now  giving  handwriting  instruction  to 
their  students.  In  English  classes,  book¬ 
lets  have  been  made  available  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  need  improvement  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  basis. 

What  has  been  the  business  men’s 
attitude  toward  the  program?  They  were 
so  delighted  that  they  asked  for  a  busi¬ 
ness-writing  clinic.  More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  representatives  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  participated  in  a  four-session 
course.  Recently,  a  group  of  police  offi¬ 
cers  attended  a  handwriting  clinic.  No, 
they  did  not  want  help  in  writing4rafiic 
tickets.  They  wanted  to  improve  their 
chalkboard  presentation  in  a  school 
public-relations  project.  Other  diverse 
groups,  consisting  of  nurses  and  store 
personnel,  have  also  received  hand¬ 
writing  instruction. 


Philadelphia's  handwriting  program 
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The  program  has  received  widespread 
attention  in  the  press  and  among  busi¬ 
ness  people  and  educators.  While  no 
claim  is  made  to  generally  spectacular 
results,  in  many  cases  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  improvement  in  handwriting. 
Students  now  can  locate  their  own 
weaknesses  and  do  something  to  correct 
them.  Teachers,  too,  can  do  more  than 
demand  that  poorly  written  papers  be 


rewritten.  No  longer  do  students  com¬ 
plain,  "All  my  teachers  teU  me  that 
my  writing  is  terrible,  but  none  shows 
me  how  to  improve  it.”  Teachers  can 
and  do  point  out  what  needs  correction 
and  can  suggest  ways  to  improve. 

All  who  are  working  in  the  program 
are  happy  that  a  direct  and  effective  at¬ 
tack  has  been  making  headway  in  a  field 
that  has  been  neglected  too  long. 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

366  nFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y.  PkoMt  VImmm  7-9066 

PHILIP  C  GENTHNER,  Prap. 

Member  Setkmal  AtsoeiaUom  of  Teaelun’  Ageneiee  A  Superior  Agency  for  Superior  People 


TEACHERS  HEEDED — Elementary — Secondary — College.  We  have  ofBcially  listed, 
hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  ns?  Our  many 
years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers — over  30  years  under  the  same  management 
—give  yon  expert  guidance — so  important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately. 
*^on  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.” 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EsUbUthed  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  70th  Tear 

905  HOBTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  FOR  THE  RIGHT  POSITION 
Teachers  may  register  by  mail.  Prompt,  dependable  service. 

MILDRED  BALDES  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers*  Agencies 

120  BOYLSTON  ST.  ■w>o“»  BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

Telephones  :  HIT  2-2170  —  HIT  2-2171 


Legible  Handwntmg — 

Here’s  How 

ELLA  CALLISTA  CLARK 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 


Marquette  University, 

ITHIN  the  next  few  days  you  may 
be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  your 
handwriting  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
quahty  of  your  performance  may,  at 
least  to  some  degree,  spell  success  or 
failure  economically,  socially,  or  profes¬ 
sionally.  When  you  write  a  job  applica¬ 
tion,  a  form,  a  letter,  or  a  memorandum, 
you  reveal  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  about  yourself.  Handwriting 
is  an  expression  of  individuality,  as  are 
your  bearing,  facial  expressions,  and 
your  voice.  Occasionally,  your  hand¬ 
writing  may  be  the  first  contact  you 
have  with  a  person  who  is  potentially 
important  to  you.  If  too  poorly  done,  it 
also  may  be  the  last. 

Recently,  a  well-recommended  young 
man  who  had  applied  for  a  position  was 
rejected  with  the  explanation  that  his 
careless,  illegible  writing  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  blank  had  destroyed  any  confidence 
which  the  prospective  employer  might 
have  had  in  his  accuracy  and  careful¬ 
ness.  “But,"  vainly  defended  the  rejected 
applicant,  “today  various  types  of  ma¬ 
chines  have  taken  over  the  tasks  former¬ 
ly  done  by  handwriting.  Why  should  I 
be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  obsolete 
skiU?" 

Let  us  be  realistic  enough  to  avoid 
laboring  under  the  illusion  that  the  type¬ 
writer,  the  printing  press,  or  the  ad- 
dressograph  replace  handwriting.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  In  fact  there  are  nu- 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

merous  and  often  critical  situations  in 
which  legible  handwriting  is  essential. 

Etiquette  dictates  that  many  social 
missives  must  be  handwritten.  The 
salesman  must  write  in  his  order  book, 
and  businessmen  report  huge  losses 
every  year  due  to  illegible  sales  slips. 
The  Dead  Letter  Ofl&ce  receives  huge 
quantities  of  mail  on  much  of  which  il¬ 
legible  handwriting  has  prevented  de¬ 
livery.  Indeed,  there  are  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  when  each  one  of  us  needs  to 
write — and  to  write  so  that  others  can 
read  what  we  write.  Besides,  ability  to 
write  well  can  save  us  and  others  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  many  ways.  If  we 
expect  to  meet  our  business,  social,  and 
professional  obligations  effectively,  the 
ability  to  write  well  and  easily  will  help 
us  materially.  Therefore,  handwriting 
skill  is  worth  the  effort  it  requires. 

The  Elementary  School 

Now,  where  do  we  start?  Many  peo¬ 
ple  think  of  handwriting  as  a  skill  to 
be  acquired  in  the  elementary  school. 
Therefore,  first  of  all,  let  us  consider 
how  contemporary  elementary  schools 
usually  provide  for  the  development  of 
the  very  important  ability  of  writing 
legibly. 

Schools  in  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
larger  cities  teach  children  in  the  first 
two  or  three  grades  to  do  manuscript 
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writing.  Proponents  of  this  plan  point 
out  the  greater  ease  with  which  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  write  manuscript  at  the 
same  time  they  are  learning  to  read 
comparable  print  in  their  books.  Thus 
beginners  do  not  have  to  master  two  sets 
of  letters  (cursive  and  manuscript) 
right  away.  Instead,  it  is  possible  for 
children  to  concentrate  on  print  alone 
and  thus  progress  more  rapidly  in  their 
reading.  Furthermore,  the  simultaneous¬ 
ly  learned  skill  in  manuscript  writing 
enables  children  to  write  their  own 
stories  and  letters  sooner  than  if  they 
had  to  learn  cursive  writing  before 
tackling  their  own  writing  needs.  The 
individual  motivation  supplied  by  this 
newly  acquired  independence  often 
stimulates  many  children  to  put  forth 
voluntary  effort  in  reading  practice.  This 
is  true,  especially  in  situations  where 
parents  express  appreciation  of  their 
children’s  growing  ability  to  read  and 
write,  thereby  encouraging  them  to 
move  ahead  under  their  own  power. 

Obviously,  if  a  child  in  the  primary 
grades  is  to  learn  to  do  legible  manu¬ 
script  writing,  teachers  in  these  grades 
must  provide  systematic  and  appropriate 
instruction  and  practice.  Parents,  too, 
need  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  this 
regard  in  school,  for  at  this  critical  peri¬ 
od  in  a  child’s  life  the  home  can  and 
should  supply  needed  assistance  and  en¬ 
couragement  toward  legible  hand¬ 
writing. 

In  the  second  or  third  grade,  the  effi¬ 
cient  teacher  shows  the  child  how  to 
connect  his  manuscript  letters,  slant  his 
paper  at  about  a  thirty-degree  angle, 
and,  thus,  produce  cursive  writing. 
Here,  too,  this  is  a  gradual  process,  re¬ 
quiring  systematic  teaching  and  super¬ 


vised  practice,  based  upon  the  individ¬ 
ual  needs  of  each  child. 

Legibility  depends  largely  upon  the 
formation  of  individual  letters;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  child  needs  careful  guid¬ 
ance  in  making  the  letters  so  accurate¬ 
ly  that  they  can  be  unquestionably  rec¬ 
ognized  at  a  glance.  Since  the  small 
letters  a,  b,  d,  e,  h,  i,  n,  r,  and  t  ac¬ 
count  for  much  of  the  illegibility  in 
cursive  writing,  they  merit  special  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  learning  process. 

Slant  and  size  of  letters,  letter¬ 
spacing,  word-spacing,  and  alignment 
also  demand  emphasis.  'The  effective 
teacher  of  handwriting  singles  out  each 
of  these  for  concentrated  attention. 

Research  Findings 

According  to  Frank  N.  Freeman^  in 
his  resum^  of  research  on  handwriting 
and  his  consequent  recommendations 
to  teachers,  the  following  matters  are  of 
great  importance  in  securing  desirable 
handwriting  results.  As  is  true  in  most 
acts  of  skill,  legible  handwriting  is  usu¬ 
ally  more  readily  produced  when  good 
posture  and  position  are  maintained. 
Ordinarily  the  best  writing  is  most  readi¬ 
ly  forthcoming  when  the  writer  sits  up 
and  squarely  faces  the  desk.  Both  arms 
rest  on  the  desk. 

In  manuscript  writing,  the  paper  is 
parallel  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  desk; 
in  cursive  writing,  the  paper  is  placed 
at  a  thirty-degree  angle  to  the  left  for 
the  right-handed  person  or  at  the  same 
angle  to  the  right  for  the  left-handed 
writer.  Good  slant  depends  largely  up¬ 
on  this  paper  position.  The  hand  should 
move  easily  on  the  last  joint  of  the 
last  two  finpers.  The  pencil  or  pen 


1.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  What  Research  Says  to  the  Teacher:  Teaching  Handwriting 
(Washington,  D.  C.:  National  Education  Association,  1954). 
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should  be  held  lightly  by  the  thumb  and 
the  first  two  fingers  with  the  first  finger 
on  top,  the  second  finger  at  the  side 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  point, 
and  the  thumb  above  the  first  finger. 
The  fingers  should  grasp  the  pen  or  pen- 
cil  not  less  than  an  inch  from  the  point. 
A  combined  finger  and  arm  movement 
which  permits  easy  progress  across  the 
page  seems  to  produce  the  best  writing. 

While  these  specific  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  position  and  movement  provide 
a  valuable  guide,  Dr.  Freeman  does  not 
advocate  their  inflexible  application  to 
every  writer.  Nor  are  today’s  teachers 
attempting  to  have  children  mechani¬ 
cally  imitate  a  copybook  style.  On  the 
contrary,  the  current  emphasis  upon 
meeting  the  handwriting  needs  of  each 
person  individualizes  the  writing  in¬ 
struction  and  practice  periods  and 
stresses  writing  as  a  major  tool  in  life 
situations  rather  than  as  an  isolated  end 
in  itself.  No  one  needs  to  fear  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  improve  the  quality  of  one’s 
writing  need  exact  the  sacrifice  of  in¬ 
dividuality.  Individuality  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  unless  it  impairs  legibility. 

Examination  of  papers  submitted  by 
children  in  elementary  schools  which 
have  a  good  instructional  program  in 
handwriting  usually  reveals  satisfactory 
legibility  for  most  children.  However, 
by  the  time  these  same  children  finish 
high  school,  frequently  their  writing  re¬ 
flects  illegibility.  This  loss  of  legibility 
apparently  results  from  undue  haste  and 
an  obvious  absence  of  pride  in  good 
writing. 

A  growing  concern  over  this  current 
inadequacy  of  writing  is  causing  many 
parents  and  teachers  to  re-examine  the 
entire  twelve-year  program  to  find  the 
weak  spots  responsible  for  iUegible 
handwriting.  It  seems  that  every  indi¬ 


vidual  should  have  the  right  to  equip 
himself  with  the  important  ability  of 
writing  well  enough  to  communicate  ac¬ 
curately  whatever  particular  life  situa¬ 
tions  demand  of  him. 

However,  to  accomplish  this,  we 
need  to  elevate  the  prestige  of  hand¬ 
writing  and  to  attack  the  writing  prob¬ 
lem  on  all  fronts  simultaneously.  The 
elementary  school  needs  to  meet  its  ob¬ 
ligations  by  providing  a  sound  basic 
foundation  in  writing  ability.  At  the 
same  time,  the  secondary  school,  in¬ 
stead  of  permitting  students  to  write 
hastily  and  carelessly,  must  hold  up 
standards  of  legibility.  Moreover,  the 
favorable  attitude  of  adults  toward  legi¬ 
ble  handwriting  is,  of  course,  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance.  Basic  to  all  im¬ 
provement  in  writing,  however,  is  the 
inner  drive  of  each  individual  to  ac¬ 
complish  specific  goals. 

Effective  Motivation 

If  a  person  has  a  strong  desire  to 
learn  to  write  well,  he  is  likely  to  make 
progress.  If  he  takes  pride  in  writing 
well,  he  will  voluntarily  put  forth  great¬ 
er  effort  than  if  he  feels  that  someone 
else  is  forcing  him  to  attempt  something 
the  value  of  which  he  seriously  doubts. 
Nor  are  skills  readily  acquired  when 
they  are  divorced  from  meanings. 
Adults  as  well  as  children  improve  their 
writing  by  concentrating  on  achieving 
legibility  in  the  specific  writing  tasks 
which  they  need  to  perform  effectively. 
The  child  who  is  sincerely  interested  in 
writing  an  invitation  to  his  parents  to 
visit  his  classroom  has  a  genuine  reason 
for  producing  a  creditable  letter — par¬ 
ticularly  if  he  knows  that  his  parents 
will  exhibit  some  pride  in  his  accom¬ 
plishment.  Furthermore,  if  the  child 
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can  see  his  growth  over  a  period  of 
time,  this  success  will  spur  him  on  to 
further  effort. 

The  intimate  connection  between 
writing  and  meaning  has  a  profound 
effect  on  the  writing  act.  Meaning  and 
physical  movement  together  make  writ¬ 
ing  a  means  of  communication  rather 
than  merely  a  few  isolated  strokes  of 
a  pen.  A  situation  in  which  a  person 
writes  because  he  wishes  to  express 
himself  harnesses  a  strong  inner  moti¬ 
vation.  An  individual  writing  a  letter  of 
application  has  a  very  practical  need  of 
making  a  well-organized  presentation  in 
his  best  handwriting.  Parents  would  do 
well  to  enlist  the  efforts  of  children  in 
assisting  with  certain  functional  home 
chores,  such  as  making  the  laundry  list, 
recording  phone  messages,  or  keeping 
certain  necessary  records. 

One  boy,  whose  parents  encouraged 
him  to  keep  the  mileage  and  detailed  ex¬ 
pense  record  of  a  family  trip,  not  only 
improved  his  writing  greatly,  but  also 
developed  skill  in  arithmetic  and  found 
new  values  in  his  schoolwork  in  general 
which  he  had  previously  neglected. 

This  does  not  imply  that  systematic 
practice  is  unnecessary.  For  example, 
tackling  one  difficulty  at  a  time  usually 
pays  gratifying  dividends  when  thor¬ 
ough  teaching  is  available  as  it  is  needed 
and  sufficient  opportunity  to  practice 
under  supervision  is  provided. 

For  example,  correct  body  position 
while  writing,  method  of  holding  the 
pen  or  p>encil,  and  position  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  which  one  is  writing  are  def¬ 
initely  worthy  of  attention.  Similarly, 
the  basic  elements  of  good  handwriting 
which  are  slant,  size,  letter-spacing, 
word-spacing,  alignment,  and  letter- 
formation  need  to  be  tackled  systemat¬ 
ically,  one  element  at  a  time. 


Elevating  Standards 

At  one  time  the  writer  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  college  faculty  to  which  was 
added  a  handwriting  specialist  whose 
particular  responsibility  was  in  the  area 
of  improving  the  handwriting  of  pros¬ 
pective  teachers.  However,  the  coUege 
president,  sensing  a  broader  potential, 
arranged  to  have  the  new  handwriting 
specialist  present  to  the  entire  faculty 
the  importance  of  legible  handwriting 
for  everyone,  especially  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  with  even  a  small  amount  of 
carefully  directed  effort  any  individual, 
regardless  of  age,  can  improve  his  writ¬ 
ing  considerably. 

The  resultant  interest  motivated  sev¬ 
eral  faculty  members  to  tackle  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  self-improvement  and  with  most 
satisfying  results.  In  each  case  the  hand¬ 
writing  specialist  gladly  helped  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  assess  his  own  particular 
needs  and  to  plan  a  constructive  attack 
on  his  own  errors.  Regular  but  brief 
periods  of  practice  produced  rapid  and 
gratifying  improvement. 

This  improvement  on  the  part  of 
faculty  members  was  also  accompanied 
by  an  upgrading  of  their  requirements' 
for  papers  submitted  by  students.  A 
positive  attitude  toward  the  importance 
of  equipping  oneself  with  handwriting 
skill  further  contributed  to  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  tremendous  value  of 
legible  handwriting  for  everyone. 

Similarly,  other  adults  who  wish  to 
put  their  best  hands  forward,  by  some 
well-directed  effort,  can  enhance  their 
capability  in  this  direction  and,  thus, 
reap  the  many  benefits  which  legible 
handwriting  commands.  However,  the 
child  who  learns  to  write  legibly  from 
the  start  equips  himself  with  this  valu¬ 
able  skill  for  his  entire  lifetime. 
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Penmanship  Banner  Contests 

BROTHER  BERNARD  PETER 
Community  Supervisor  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 
New  York,  New  York 


HEN  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  came  to  New  York  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  they  were  invited  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  hoys’  departments  of  many 
of  the  parochial  schools.  Necessarily, 
these  were  elementary  schools,  since 
few  high  schools  existed  in  those  days. 
As  a  result,  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Brothers  was  done  in  what  is  now 
termed  the  junior-high-school  years. 

From  the  very  outset,  the  Brothers 
had  their  schools  very  well  organized. 
Two  factors  were  responsible  for  this: 
(1)  the  proximity  of  the  schools  (most 
of  them  were  in  the  New  York  City 
area),  and  (2)  the  nonexistence  of 
school  boards  or  the  limited  scope  of  the 
existing  boards. 

Consequently,  the  Brothers  provided 
their  own  course  of  studies,  wrote  most 
of  their  own  textbooks,  and  conducted 
their  own  interschool  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations.  These  practices  unified  their 
school  system,  established  standards, 
and  made  the  exchange  of  teachers  an 
easy  matter. 

With  the  advent  of  organized  school 
boards,  especially  on  the  diocesan  level, 
the  Brothers’  course  of  studies  and  pro¬ 
gram  of  examinations  were  replaced  by 
the  curricular  and  testing  programs  of 
the  broader  diocesan-wide  system.  Also, 
with  the  increased  interest  among  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  Catholic  textbook  field,  the 
Brothers  yielded  to  professional  editori¬ 
al  staffs  and  adequate  budgets. 

Regardless  of  these  changes,  the 


Brothers  continuously  have  striven  to 
maintain  high  standards.  Annual  con¬ 
tests  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  public 
speaking  have  been  continued  through 
the  years.  The  Brothers’  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations,  though,  were  discontinued 
in  the  early  thirties,  being  replaced 
by  diocesan  examinations.  However,  a 
decided  decline  in  penmanship  was 
noted  in  the  schools  after  these  tests 
were  discontinued.  At  the  request  of 
the  principals  of  our  schools,  the  pen¬ 
manship  banner  contests  were  revived 
in  the  late  thirties. 

'  Handwriting  Contests 

Here  is  how  the  contests  are  con¬ 
ducted.  Twice  a  year  the  Supervisor  calls 
for  a  sample  of  each  pupil’s  writing. 
Each  child  is  required  to  write  a  state¬ 
ment  which  has  been  taken  from  his 
grade  matter.  These  statements,  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Supervisor,  are  sent  to 
each  school  in  a  sealed  envelope,  to  be 
opened  at  a  certain  time  on  a  designated 
date.  In  this  way,  neither  teachers  nor 
pupils  know  what  will  be  required. 
Each  pupil  writes  the  statement  once 
and  places  his  name  on  the  bottom  of 
the  page. 

These  papers  are  sent  to  the  Super¬ 
visor’s  Office  for  rating.  The  per  cent  on 
each  paper  constitutes  only  half  of  the 
final  mark.  The  other  50  per  cent  is 
assigned  by  the  Supervisor  on  his  visit 
to  the  school,  where  he  rates  each  pu¬ 
pil’s  homework  and  composition  book. 
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In  other  words,  the  pupil’s  daily  work  is 
evaluated  and  considered  along  with 
the  written  statement. 

The  individual  grades  then  are  com¬ 
piled  to  form  both  class  and  school  av¬ 
erages.  The  school  with  the  highest  av¬ 
erage  is  given  a  banner  to  display,  desig¬ 
nating  it  as  the  Banner  School.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  class  with  the  highest  average 
in  each  school  is  given  a  pennant  to  dis¬ 
play  in  its  classroom,  and  the  results  of 
the  competition  are  published  among  the 
schools.  The  teachers  and  the  schools 
compete  eagerly  for  these  honors. 

In  1957,  interschool  competition  was 
discontinued  to  allow  the  contest  to  be 
conducted  within  each  school,  and, 
thereby,  to  permit  more  classes  to  win 
and  display  the  banner  of  excellence  in 
penmanship.  Somehow  the  competitive 
feature  was  lacking  in  this  arrangement. 
The  quality  of  penmanship  dropped  to 
such  a  low  level  that,  in  1958,  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  interschool  competition. 

Handwriting  Instruction 

As  a  result  of  the  Supervisor’s  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  written  work  of  students,  a 
definite  weakness  in  the  teaching  meth¬ 
od  of  writing  was  noted.  The  general 
practice  of  many  teachers  was  to  re¬ 
quire  children  to  copy  a  model  from  the 


board  or  from  a  penmanship  book.  Such 
imitation,  we  felt,  did  not  produce  good 
handwriting.  Specific  instruction  was 
lacking.  Therefore,  we  developed  a  sim¬ 
ple  program,  based  on  the  following 
principles:  Children  write  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  conveying  ideas;  hence,  legibil¬ 
ity  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  key  to 
legibility  lies  in  the  proper  formation  of 
letters.  Not  only  will  the  writing  be 
legible  if  every  letter  is  properly  formed, 
but  also  it  will  be  beautiful. 

Today,  teachers  attempt  to  instill  in 
their  pupils  an  interest  in  better  writing 
— and  this  interest  is  enhanced  by  the 
penmanship  banner  contests.  Moreover, 
teachers  now  demonstrate  how  each  let¬ 
ter  is  formed,  giving  specific  attention  to 
details,  such  as  the  height  and  width  of 
letters,  length  of  ascenders  and  descend¬ 
ers,  similarities  between  letters,  where 
the  t  should  be  crossed,  etc.  And,  of 
course,  the  children  are  required  to 
practice  letter  formation,  rather  than  to 
copy  or  imitate  a  model. 

In  our  handwriting  program,  then, 
directions  are  specific,  letter  formation 
is  demonstrated  and  practiced,  and  in¬ 
terest  in  better  handwriting  is  fostered 
through  the  competitive  banner  contests. 
In  evaluation,  we  must  conclude  that 
this  program  of  handwriting  instruction 
has  been  most  successful. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Improve  Your  Handwriting.  By  Claire 
Trieb  Slote.  Foreword  by  Dr.  Frank  Freeman. 
N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1958.  $3.50. 

This  easy-to-read  book  is  a  compact  pres¬ 
entation  of  social,  economic,  and  personal 
reasons  for  everyone’s  achievement  of  legibil¬ 
ity  of  handwriting  and  ways  of  accomplishing 
this  end  "easily  and  quickly.”  While  the  au¬ 
thor  frequently  refers  to  handwriting  re¬ 


search,  she  provides  little  or  no  documenta¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  parents  and  teachers  may 
make  appropriate  use  of  this  book  in  en¬ 
couraging  young  people  to  develop  a  legible 
handwriting,  which  will  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  them  throughout  life.  The  author’s 
lightness  of  style  should  encourage  the  reader 
to  attack  his  handwriting  problems  with  con¬ 
fidence. — Ella  Callista  Clark. 


Board-Wnting  Problems 

of  New  Teachers 

PHILIP  PERLSON 
Instructor  in  Elementary  Education 


University  of  Wisconsin 

O  NE  thing  that  has  never  been 
taught  in  a  teachers’  college  or  a  school 
of  education  is  the  wonderful  feeling 
of  power  and  incipient  creativity  that 
conies  over  the  new  teacher  as  he  sur¬ 
veys  his  new  room  for  the  first  time  and 
sees  that  wide  expanse  of  chalkboard. 
Ah!  Now  he  can  write!  He  can  put 
things  up  there  for  the  students  to  see. 
He  may  not  have  had  this  emotion  steal 
over  him  in  such  degree  since  the  time 
he  was  two  and  simultaneously  discov¬ 
ered  the  can  of  shortening  and  the  wall¬ 
paper. 

But  soon  a  counter  emotion  may  arise 
after  he  has  put  his  first  message  on 
the  board.  For  the  new  teacher  may 
find  that  what  he  has  written  and  the 
way  in  which  he  has  written  it  may  not 
meet  the  standards  imposed  by  the  two 
axioms  of  board  writing:  (1)  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  to  read  it;  C2)  the  students 
may  copy  it. 

Writing  Problems 

The  new  teacher  may  find  with  dis¬ 
may  that  his  writing  cannot  be  easily 
read  by  the  children,  because  it  is  not 
very  legible,  or  because  his  style  and 
letter  form  are  different  from  the  ones 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  He  may 
even  be  embarrassed  to  find,  as  he  steps 
back  to  admire  his  production, '  that  it 
starts  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
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board  and  ends  up  in  the  southeast — 
i.e.,  the  lines  have  a  pronounced  slant. 

Even  more  dismaying,  sometimes,  is 
the  discovery  that  the  faults  enumerated 
above  may  be  viewed  by  the  students 
as  evidence  of  admirable  individuality, 
and  soon  there  is  a  rash  of  imitations 
seen  in  the  written  work  they  hand  in. 

Acceptable  and  satisfactory  board 
writing  is  an  often-overlooked  area  of 
teacher  training,  and  those  of  us  who 
work  in  teacher  education  (both  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate)  are  many  times 
called  upon  to  help  beginning  teachers 
(or  beginning  student  teachers)  to  im¬ 
prove  their  writing. 

Factors  in  Readability 

Whether  or  not  writing  on  the  board 
can  be  read  by  the  students  for  whom  it 
is  intended  depends  on  legibility,  style, 
form,  size,  regularity,  and  spacing. 
These  factors,  of  course,  are  inter¬ 
related,  but  for  purposes  of  discussion 
we  shall  consider  them  separately. 

Legibility  means  that  a  word  can  be 
recognized  for  the  word  the  writer 
intended  to  put  down.  As  we  become 
more  skilled  in  reading,  we  find  that 
even  poor  writing  can  be  reasonably 
legible  to  us;  and,  as  we  become  familiar 
with  a  certain  individual’s  writing,  we 
may  find  it  perfectly  legible  even 
though  it  is  incomprehensible  to  others. 
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Hence,  legibility  means,  "This  writing 
can  be  read."  But  the  new  teacher  can¬ 
not  hope  that  he  can  wait  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  get  used  to  him.  His  writing 
has  to  be  legible  from  the  start. 

Style  is  concerned  with  whether  the 
writing  has  many  curlicues  or  is  relative¬ 
ly  plain,  whether  the  letters  and  words 
seem  to  slant  or  seem  to  be  straight  up 
and  down.  Style  is  closely  related  to 
letter  form,  or  the  way  in  which  indi¬ 
vidual  letters  are  made.  Too  many 
flourishes  and  uncompleted  letters  de¬ 
tract  from  legibility,  as  do  letters  that 
are  simply  made  but  are  similar  to  other 
letters. 

Size  is  important  in  board  writing, 
for  the  pupils  in  the  back  of  the  room 
cannot  possibly  see  writing  the  size  of 
which  is  more  suited  to  paper  than  to 
the  board.  On  tbe  other  hand,  writing 
that  is  too  large  is  not  economical  of 
space,  and  it  causes  eye  and  head  move¬ 
ments  that  are  fatiguing;  moreover,  it 
can  make  the  reader  lose  the  sense  of 
what  is  written. 

Regularity  and  spacing  have  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  letters  are  even, 
words  are  about  the  same  distance  apart, 
and  lines  of  writing  are  separated 
enough  to  contribute  to  readability. 
Letters  that  are  of  varying  sizes,  words 
that  run  together,  and  lines  that  seem  to 
blend  from  a  short  distance  away  in¬ 
crease  the  students’  problems  when 
they  try  to  read  what  the  teacher  has 
written  on  the  board. 

Sometimes,  as  noted  above,  the  new 
teacher  (and  even  the  old  one)  may 
make  letters  a  certain  way,  or  may  use 
circles  as  dots  for  the  i,  or  do  something 
else  that  a  student  may  think  is  clever 
or  different.  While  this  may  not  be  par¬ 
ticularly  harmful,  it  poses  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  when  the  teacher  attempts  to  cor¬ 


rect  the  pupil  without  correcting  the 
model  he  has  unintentionally  supplied. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  problems 
new  teachers  have  when  they  start  to  do 
board  writing. 

Board-Writing  Aids 

These  problems,  however,  can  be 
countered  somewhat  by  measures  sug¬ 
gested  by  many  supervisors  of  student 
teachers  and  new  teachers. 

The  most  obvious  aid  to  good  board 
writing  is  to  draw  faint  lines  on  the 
board  to  guide  the  beginner  in  keeping 
the  written  sentences  on  an  even  keel. 
These  lines  further  aid  him  by  acting  as 
suggested  guide  lines  for  the  height  and 
size  of  the  letters. 

Another  thing  advocated  by  many 
supervisors  is  that  the  new  teacher  pro¬ 
cure  a  copy  of  the  handwriting  lx)ok 
or  compendium  used  by  the  children. 
This  has  several  advantages  for  the 
teacher.  It  shows  him,  of  course,  what 
system  of  writing  the  children  are  using. 
It  shows  him  how  to  make  letters  of 
which  he  is  unsure,  and  it  acts  as  a 
practice  stimulator  by  showing  exercises 
that  can  be  done  for  practice. 

Lastly,  many  supervisors  advise  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  board  at  every  opportunity, 
even  making  opportunities  for  it  be¬ 
cause  writing,  like  reading,  improves 
with  practice  and  wide  experience. 

A  Related  Problem 

One  other  facet  of  board  writing 
sometimes  poses  a  problem  for  new 
teachers,  a  problem  not  directly  related 
to  the  mechanics  of  writing.  This  is  in 
the  area  of  spelling.  Students  are  quick 
to  note  errors  in  spelling,  so  it  behooves 
every  teacher  to  watch  his  words  as  he 
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writes  and  to  proofread  his  work  when 
he  is  finished. 

Spelling  errors  in  board  writing  are 
not  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the 
writer  may  be  a  poor  speller  in  all  his 
writing.  Even  ordinarily  good  spellers 
may  make  quite  obvious  errors  on  the 
board,  because  the  larger  writing  sur¬ 
face  and  the  slower  rate,  as  well  as  the 
unaccustomed  posture  and  stance  while 
writing,  seem  to  be  conducive  to  a 
greater  frequency  of  mistakes.  Perhaps 
the  interruption  of  accustomed  habit 
pathways  of  writing  by  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  factors  is  responsible. 

Whatever  the  reason,  when  an  error 
is  made,  supervisors  advise  a  quick  cor¬ 
rection,  a  gracious  smile,  and  thanks  to 


the  one  pointing  out  the  error.  Some 
teachers  are  embarrassed  by  an  error, 
and  some  even  hope  the  mistake  can  be 
justified  or  passed  over.  But  this  is  poor 
practice,  since  it  makes  the  student 
think  what  is  wrong  is  right,  and,  if  he 
knows  better,  it  makes  him  think  the 
teacher  isn’t  big  enough  to  admit  that 
he  makes  mistakes  like  the  rest  of  the 
human  race. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  board-writing  problems  that  super¬ 
visors  of  new  teachers  note;  and  these 
are  some  ways  that  are  recommended 
for  improvement.  As  with  any  skill,  good 
board  writing  can  be  improved  by  con¬ 
scientious,  directed  practice  of  good 
techniques. 
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Legal  Aspects  of  Handwriting 

LAWRENCE  J.  COUGHLIN 
Attorney  at  Law 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


In  the  field  of  law,  handwriting  plays 
a  most  important  role.  It  can  serve  as 
evidence  in  matters  both  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal.  It  can  be  the  means  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  genuineness  of  a  document  or 
of  proving  the  authorship  of  disputed  or 
questioned  papers. 

Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  embedded  in  the  simple  strokes  of 
the  pen,  the  cunning  author  of  a  ransom 
note  might  never  be  caught  and  brought 
to  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  that  will 
of  Uncle  Ezra’s,  over  which  he  had 
spent  many  an  hour  in  deliberation, 
might  be  for  naught  (with  his  worldly 
possessions  passing  on  unwillingly  to  his 
ne’er-do-well  heirs)  were  it  not  for  the 
convincing  evidence  revealed  by  hand¬ 
writing. 

Authenticity  of  Documents 

In  proving  the  authenticity  of  vari¬ 
ous  documents,  handwriting  aids  materi¬ 
ally  in  proving  the  validity  or  invalidity 
of  wills,  receipts,  contracts,  and  negoti¬ 
able  instruments. 

A  document  is  the  product  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  several  materials  and  steps. 
Each  has  its  own  individual  and  class 
characteristics.  These  characteristics,  in 
combination,  help  to  personalize  and 
identify  the  document’s  source  and  his¬ 
tory.  The  type  of  paper  used,  the  pen, 
ink,  physical  effort — each  is  a  definite 
factor  contributing  to  the  distinctive¬ 
ness  of  the  document.  From  these  fac¬ 


tors  emerge  that  telltale  product,  the 
author’s  distinctive  handwriting. 

Conscious  and  Subconscious 

Handwriting  is  a  conscious  act. 
Through  repeated  use,  the  actual  forma¬ 
tion  of  each  letter  and  word  becomes  al¬ 
most  automatic.  The  experienced  writer 
concentrates  most  of  his  conscious 
thought  on  the  subject  matter,  rather 
than  on  the  writing  process  itself.  Thus, 
writing  consists  of  innumerable  sub¬ 
conscious,  habitual  patterns.  These  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  individual  as  any 
of  his  personal  habits  or  mannerisms. 
Handwriting  is  a  living  and  gradually 
changing  part  of  the  writer.  It  is  far 
from  just  a  mechanical  reproduction, 
prepared  by  the  complex  human  mech¬ 
anism  of  muscles  and  nerves. 

Handwriting  Is  Personal 

The  fact  that  handwriting  is  so  per¬ 
sonalized  and  distinct  has  made  it  a  very 
useful  asset  in  courtroom  procedure.  It 
is  often  accepted  as  evidence,  as  a  means 
of  identifying  important  papers.  In  prov¬ 
ing  a  document,  the  most  satisfactory 
proof  of  handwriting  is,  naturally,  that 
of  the  person  whose  handwriting  is  dis¬ 
puted.  If  he  is  not  available,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  one  who  saw  the  instrument 
executed  is  acceptable.  However,  should 
neither  of  these  sources  be  available,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  produce  testimony 
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from  one  who  has  seen  the  person  write 
or  from  one  who  has  had  access  to,  or 
possession  of,  that  person's  handwriting, 
so  as  to  impress  the  character  of  the 
writing  upon  the  mind.  Such  a  witness 
then  is  able  to  form  an  opinion  by  com¬ 
paring  the  impression  with  that  which 
is  admitted  for  examination.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  handwriting  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  indeed,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Examples 

In  New  York,  handwriting  experts 
were  qualified  to  testify  that  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  an  address  on  a  poisoned 
package,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
one  person,  was  actually  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  the  accused.  Their  testimony 
aided  materially  in  securing  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  poisoner. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  legatee  under  a  will 
of  a  widow,  who  had  general  knowledge 
of  the  handwriting  of  such  widow,  was 
deemed  a  competent  witness  to  the 
widow’s  signature. 

In  Iowa,  the  required  witnesses  to  a 
will  were  dead.  An  individual,  who  fre¬ 
quently  had  seen  the  signature  of  one 
of  the  witnesses,  was  associated  with 
him  in  business,  and  saw  him  sign  his 
name  at  various  times,  testified  that  the 
signature  on  the  will  was  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  deceased  witness. 

In  Texas,  bank  employees  who  had 
acquired  wide  experience  in  examina¬ 
tion  of  handwritings  were  permitted  to 
express  an  opinion  in  a  matter  before 
the  court.  In  a  Minnesota  criminal  case, 
another  bank  employee  was  permitted 
to  give  testimony  that  he  knew  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  handwriting  and  that  the 
handwriting  on  a  particular  letter  was 
that  of  the  defendant.  In  another  case 
in  Iowa,  the  defendant’s  signature  on 


a  hotel  register  was  permitted  by  the 
court  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  compari¬ 
son  in  proving  the  genuineness  of  a  sig¬ 
nature  to  a  confession. 

Handwriting  Forgeries 

While  handwriting  has  proved  of 
great  value  in  establishing  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  innumerable  documents,  equal¬ 
ly  important  has  been  its  usefulness  as 
a  means  of  detecting  fraudulent  instru¬ 
ments,  namely  forgeries. 

Outside  the  courtroom,  forgery  is 
synonymous  with  fraudulent  signature 
or  spurious  document.  In  its  technical 
sense,  however,  forgery  may  be  defined 
as  the  false  making,  or  material  altera¬ 
tion  with  intent  to  defraud,  of  any  writ¬ 
ing  which,  if  genuine,  might  be  of 
legal  efiicacy  or  might  be  the  foundation 
of  a  legal  liability. 

'The  percentage  of  forged  signatures 
in  existence  is  relatively  small.  Usually 
the  forgery  is  committed  on  important 
documents  or  papers  which  carry  a  mon¬ 
etary  value,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its 
detection  becomes  imperative.  Again  the 
forgery  is  invariably  solved  by  resorting 
to  the  handwriting  involved  and  making 
a  comparison.  Unerringly,  its  author  is 
betrayed  by  his  own  handwriting. 

One  does  not  need  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  to  realize  that  a  forger  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  most  difficult  task.  He 
not  only  must  copy  the  habits  and  man¬ 
nerisms  of  another,  but  also  he  must 
perform  an  abnormal  act  by  discarding 
writing  habits  which  are  peculiar  to 
himself.  In  the  place  of  his  set,  usual 
writing  movements,  he  is  faced  with  the 
physical  struggle  of  using  a  strange  writ¬ 
ing  process.  In  addition,  he  must  deal 
with  an  enormous  conscious  mental 
problem. 
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Signatures  comprise  the  greatest 
number  of  forgeries.  An  occasional, 
overly  ambitious  forger  reaches  forth  to 
more  difficult  goals — an  imitation  of  an 
entire  handwritten  document,  often 
known  as  a  holographic  document. 
These  attempts,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  end  in  failure  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  more  lengthy  the  speci¬ 
men,  the  more  telltale  faults  are  likely 
to  appear  in  the  finished  product. 

While  an  attempted  forgery  invari¬ 
ably  ends  in  frustration,  there  still  re¬ 
mains  the  problem  of  determining  the 


identity  of  the  fcHger.  This  problem  of¬ 
ten  is  difficult  to  solve,  since  the  process 
of  forgery  is,  in  itself,  an  excellent 
form  of  disguise.  Seld(Hn  do  enough  of 
the  forger’s  own  writing  habits  remain 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  identification. 

Both  state  and  federal  laws  have  been 
enacted,  imposing  penalties  for  forgery, 
the  severity  of  which  varies  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  nature  of  the  forgery.  In 
any  event,  the  truism,  “Crime  does  not 
pay,”  could  not  find  a  more  graphic  il¬ 
lustration  than  in  the  particular  unlaw¬ 
ful  act  of  forgery. 
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The  Long  Wat  to  Freedom.  By  James 
T.  Shotwell.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Bobbs-Merrill. 
1960.  $7.50. 

James  T.  Shotwell  has  written  a  master¬ 
fully  integrated  study  of  the  history  of  the 
world  and  man’s  struggle  to  he  free — from 
the  Ice  Age  to  the  present.  The  hook  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  freedom,  not  Capitalism 
vs.  Communism,  is  the  supreme  issue  of  our 
time.  In  his  long  view  of  history,  Dr.  Shot- 
well  develops  the  theory  that  freedom,  being 
a  discipline  as  well  as  a  privilege,  carries 
with  it  certain  responsibilities.  Tracing  the 
development  of  the  races  which  have  won 
their  way  to  freedom,  the  author  demonstrates 
how  necessary  this  freedom  is  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  political  security,  economic  well¬ 
being,  and  social  justice. — Jay  Beebe 

An  Introduction  to  Educational  Re¬ 
search.  By  Robert  M.  W.  Travers.  New 
York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1958.  $5.75. 

This  book  presents  a  fresh  approach  to  a 
subject  of  increasing  importance  to  schools  of 
education.  It  b  effectively  organized,  well 
written,  up  to  date,  and  statistically  accurate, 
yet  very  readable  and  pedagogically  sound. 
Many  chapters  contain  a  number  of  chal¬ 
lenging  research  problems  for  the  student. 
Teachers,  as  well  as  administrators,  could 
profit  by  a  perusal  of  this  scholarly  work. 

— Cyril  C.  (TBrlen 


John  Dewet’s  Challenge  To  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  Oscar  Handlin.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Harper.  1959.  $2.50. 

Oscar  Handlin  b  a  professor  of  hbtory  at 
Harvard  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner.  In  thb 
lecture,  the  second  in  the  John  Dewey  Society 
series,  he  probes  deeply  into  aspecb  of  our 
social  hbtory  that  are  often  overlooked,  and 
he  seeks  hbtorical  perspectives  on  the  cul¬ 
tural  context.  He  points  out  that  American 
education  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  needed  to  be  aroused  and  the  new  ideas 
of  John  Dewey  gave  the  kind  of  stir  and  ex¬ 
citement  needed.  Dr.  Handlin  maintains  that 
Dewey  was  and  b  mbunderstood,  but  he 
holds  that  it  was  Dewey  who  revitalized 
American  education. — W.  P.  S. 

Learning  to  Teach  in  the  Elemen- 
TART  School.  By  Margaret  G.  McKim,  Carl 
W.  Hansen,  and  William  L.  Carter.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Macmillan.  1959.  $6.50. 

The  trio  of  authors,  all  from  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  Cincinnati,  designed  this 
book  to  give  concrete  help  to  student-teachers 
and  to  teachers  who  are  in  theb  first  years  of 
classroom  responsibility.  The  elementary 
classroom  is  envisioned  as  one  in  which  there 
are  pupil-teacher  planning  and  a  problem¬ 
solving  approach  to  learning,  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  development  of  each  individual  as  an 
ultimate  goal. — W.  P.  S. 
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close  relationship  of  many  of  the 
courses  included  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  affords  unlimited  opportunities  for 
correlation,  and  no  subject  lends  itself 
more  naturally  to  correlating  with  an¬ 
other  than  does  writing.  Whatever  sub¬ 
ject  area  is  considered,  writing  is  an 
essential  tool  that  frequently  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  various  aspects  of  the  work. 
In  this  way,  writing  and  reading  are 
alike,  since  the  skills  acquired  in  each 
function  in  all  other  fields  of  learning. 

It  is  because  of  the  universahty  of  its 
use  that  educators  frequently  state  writ¬ 
ing  is  or  can  be  correlated  with  any 
subject  matter — be  it  fourth-grade  social 
studies  or  college  freshman  geology. 

This  is  true — as  far  as  it  goes.  What 
is  lost  in  this  concept  is  the  fact  that 
writing  itself  is  one  of  the  language  arts, 
is  a  subject  made  up  of  its  own  con¬ 
tent,  and  can  take  its  place  in  our  school 
curriculum  as  such.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember,  in  passing,  that  we  learn  to 
read  and  spell  in  order  to  write  words 
correctly,  as  well  as  vice  versa. 

Writing  is  a  means  of  recording  and 
communicating  ideas.  Formation  and 
connection  of  letter  symbols  necessitates 
a  definite  degree  of  mechanical  tech¬ 
nique.  In  general,  however,  writing  is 
a  “thought  situation.”  An  individual 
must  think  what  he  wishes  to  write.  He 
must  select  words  which  will  convey  his 
meaning  most  effectively.  He  must  ar- 
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range  these  words  into  sentences  and 
the  sentences  into  paragraphs. 

A  writer  uses  correct  language  forms 
— verb  forms,  possessives,  abbreviations, 
etc. — in  his  writing.  His  sentence  con¬ 
struction  allows  no  misinterpretations 
of  his  meaning.  VV^hen  his  trend  of 
thought  changes,  he  begins  a  new  para¬ 
graph.  Speakers  rely  on  certain  gestures 
and  inflections  of  the  voice  for  empha¬ 
sis.  A  writer  depends  on  punctuation 
for  this  purpose.  He  knows  where  capi¬ 
tal  letters  are  needed  and  is  careful  to 
use  them  as  occasions  for  them  arise. 
He  makes  sure  that  his  work  contains 
no  misspelled  words.  He  realizes  that 
misspelling  creates  an  unfavorable  im¬ 
pression  of  »  writer — even  if  he  is  an 
adult  who  is  writing  for  publication — 
and  may  distort  his  intended  meaning. 

Page  arrangement  is  another  matter 
of  consideration  to  the  writer.  He  must 
know  the  acceptable  format  for  what¬ 
ever  he  is  writing.  If  he  writes  a  letter, 
the  different  parts  of  the  letter  must  be 
placed  correctly  on  the  page.  Other 
forms  of  written  expression,  such  as  a 
poem  or  a  social  invitation,  require  dif¬ 
ferent  formats. 

So  numerous  are  the  examples  of 
the  proper  areas  of  learning  to  write 
that  it  is  safe  to  summarize  by  stating 
simply  that  all  basic  aspects  of  written 
communication  form  the  foundation  for 
our  elementary  writing  curriculum. 
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The  language-arts  subjects — reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  language — are  so 
closely  related  that  isolating  any  one  of 
them  is  virtually  impossible.  All  share 
a  mutual  dependence  and  interrelation¬ 
ship,  and  all  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  writing  program. 

Worth  while  as  experiments  to  the 
contrary  have  been,  it  now  seems  safe 
to  assume  that  the  subject  is  taught 
more  effectively,  if  it  receives  individu¬ 
al  attention  in  the  daily  classroom.  It  is, 
therefore,  imperative  that  the  various 
facets  of  language  arts  appear  in  the 
writing  program.  A  few  examples  must 
suffice. 

The  words  employed  in  the  writing 
program  must  be  those  largely  found 
in  reading,  spelling,  and  language  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  corresponding  grade  levels. 

Writing  activities  must  afford  the 
practice  which  develops  the  children’s 
abilities  to  solve  everyday  writing  situ¬ 
ations.  They  should  acquire  word  and 
sentence  feeling,  and  they  should  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  paragraph  and 
creative  story  writing.  They  should  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  correct  forms 
of  the  many  types  of  social  and  business 
correspondence,  as  well  as  many  spe¬ 
cialized  written  records  and  communi¬ 
cations. 

Punctuation  and  capitalization  should 
be  stressed  to  the  point  that  their  usage 
becomes  a  natural,  nearly  automatic 
process. 

Just  as  any  other  one  subject  is  con¬ 
sidered  singly  but  contributes  to  the 
total  learning  situation,  the  language- 
arts  subjects  are  treated  as  both  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  an  incorporated  program, 
gauged  to  answer  the  needs  of  growing 
children.  In  this  way,  their  writing  can 
become  a  satisfying  and  correct  means 
of  communication. 
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Schools  in  the  Age  of  Decision' 

C.  W.  HUNNICUTT 
Professor  of  Education 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York 

T*his  is  a  fascinating  time  to  be  alive  Think  what  this  can  mean  to  the 
— ^if  our  nerves  can  stand  the  strain,  power-starved  regions  of  the  world. 
Ours  is  the  era  when  the  greatest  deci-  Power  means  abundance.  With  cheap 
sion  of  all  times  hangs  in  the  balance,  power,  ocean  water  can  be  purified  and 
And  you  and  I,  more  than  most  of  us  pumped  to  desert  lands  for  the  growing 
realize,  will  heavily  affect  the  outcome,  of  food  crops.  Abundant  cheap  power 
What  is  the  decision?  Without  exag-  also  means  abundance  in  manufacture, 
geration  we  can  say  that  the  choice  travel,  and  electrical  conveniences, 
rests  between  a  potential  utopia  and  a  We  also  are  learning  to  use  power 
potential  hell-on-earth.  more  effectively  through  automation.  Al¬ 

ready  human  muscles  are  obsolete.  Any 
Utopia  or  Disaster?  industry  greatly  dependent  upon  human 

muscle  power  is  a  backward  industry. 
I  could  paint  in  detail  the  utopia  Human  brains,  too,  rapidly  are  becom- 
that  is  almost  within  our  grasp,  but  I  ing  obsolete  for  routine  tasks.  My  mort- 
shall  merely  sketch  it.  During  unnum-  gage  statement  and  many  of  my  bills 
bered  thousands  of  years,  for  example,  come  on  punched  cards,  showing  ma- 
mankind  has  sought  better  sources  of  chine-type  bookkeeping.  Factories  in¬ 
energy  and  power  to  do  his  work.  The  creasingly  are  using  electronic  controls 
muscles  of  horses  and  other  animals,  to  achieve  optional  efficiency, 
waterpower,  coal  with  steam,  and  petro-  All  of  these  developments  point  to- 
leum — all  have  marked  stages  of  his  ward  an  abundance  for  everybody.  We 
progress.  However,  all  of  these  sources  already  have  the  technical  know-how  to 
of  energy  are  exhaustible.  achieve  a  utopia  on  earth.  By  plugging 

Today  we  are  breaking  through  into  into  the  electrical  outlet  in  the  wall  of 
the  unlimited  energy  of  nuclear  power,  her  home,  today’s  housewife  can  com- 
The  submarine  Nautilus,  for  example,  mand  more  horsepower  than  was  avail- 
traveled  more  than  60,000  miles  on  a  able  to  the  richest  potentate  of  the  past, 
double  handful  of  uranium,  and  urani-  We  could  produce  automobiles,  televi- 
um  is  much  more  plentiful  than  most  sion  receivers,  and  clothing  for  every- 
people  think.  But  fusible  hydrogen,  a  body.  Poverty  could  be  eliminated.  No 
still  more  powerful  source  of  energy,  is  country  would  need  to  go  to  war  to  ac- 
found  almost  everywhere.  In  every  drop  quire  a  larger  share  of  our  earth’s  abun- 
of  water  in  the  Great  Lakes  or  in  the  dance  for  its  poverty-stricken  people. 
Pacific  Ocean,  there  lurks  this  element.  There  is  another  and  more  homely 

1.  This  article  is  based  on  an  address  by  the  author  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Handwriting  Foundation,  September  26,  19S8. 
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way  in  which  modern  technology  is 
making  utopia  possible.  Until  recently, 
an  ambitious  youth,  growing  up  in  the 
country  or  in  a  village,  needed  to  go  to 
a  city  to  achieve  his  goals.  Cities  con¬ 
tained  the  wealth  and  power  of  major 
businesses  and  industries.  Cities  were 
the  centers  of  knowledge  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Today,  all  of  this  is  changing.  With 
cheap  transportation  and  electric  power, 
industries  are  decentralizing.  Industries 
in  small  towns  can  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  those  of  large  cities.  Through 
television  and  other  devices,  the  best  in 
entertainment  theoretically  can  reach 
into  every  village.  And  with  modern 
transportation,  no  one  is  remote  from  a 
casual  visit  to  the  resources  of  a  large 
city.  A  youth  thus  can  plan  on  returning 
to  a  village  after  college  or  military  serv¬ 
ice  and  can  plan  to  have  the  advantages 
of  both  urban  and  rural  life.  He  can  eat 
his  cake  and  have  it,  too. 

It  is  a  wonderful  picture  as  we  look 
at  this  side  of  the  coin.  But  we  are  only 
too  greatly  aware  that  the  coin  has  a 
reverse  side — a  side  that  is  not  so 
pleasant.  In  fact,  we  very  well  may  be 
on  the  threshold  of  an  era  that  will  see 
the  destruction  of  all  that  we  hold  dear. 
Those  democratic  freedoms  we  took  so 
many  generations  to  secure  could  van¬ 
ish  in  a  wave  of  despotism,  exceeding 
anything  ever  before  known. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  titanic  struggle. 
We  are  in  conflict  with  a  powerful, 
ruthless,  and  intelligent  enemy,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  our  destruction.  We  dare  not 
underestimate  him. 

In  nearly  every  previous  struggle  in 
which  we  have  engaged,  our  side  has 
greatly  outnumbered  the  enemy.  Today, 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  the  ones  who 
are  outnumbered,  and  greatly  so.  China 


and  Russia  control  vast  hordes  which 
they  are  rapidly  organizing  and  devel¬ 
oping.  Time  is  not  necessarily  and  auto¬ 
matically  on  our  side.  Our  future  is  far 
from  secure. 

Pathways  to  Survival 

Two  pathways  to  our  survival  seem 
obvious.  One  is  to  acquire  the  loyalty  of 
the  uncommitted  peoples  of  the  world 
who  hold  the  balance  of  power.  The 
other  is  to  make  full  and  complete  use 
of  our  resources.  In  both  of  these,  as  we 
shall  see,  our  schools  have  a  major  role 
to  play. 

The  peoples  of  India,  Indonesia,  and 
the  rest  of  Asia  as  well  as  the  peoples 
of  Africa  very  well  may  determine  our 
future.  They  constitute  a  vast  portion 
of  the  human  race.  Their  leaders  have 
known  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  have  revered  Washington  and  Jef¬ 
ferson.  After  all,  America  was  the  first 
nation  to  rebel  successfully  against 
European  colonialism.  A  decade  ago 
these  peoples  looked  to  us  for  friend¬ 
ship,  for  encouragement,  and  for  help 
in  fulfilling  their  aspirations.  Today 
they  are  not  quite  so  sure.  They  are 
watching  and  weighing  our  actions.  For 
good  or  for  ill,  they  are  influenced  by 
all  that  we  do. 

But  the  long-range  influence  we  may 
have  on  the  peoples  of  Africa  and  free 
Asia  depends  greatly  upon  the  attitudes 
and  behavior  of  Americans  who  are  not 
yet  adults.  The  future  rests  in  the  hands 
of  children  now  in  our  schools.  Their 
decisions  well  may  prove  crucial. 

Are  we  helping  our  children  to  grow 
up  reasonably  free  from  prejudice,  or 
are  they  suspicious  of  those  having  dif¬ 
fering  appearances  or  customs?  Do  our 
youth  have  a  driving  commitment  to 
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democracy,  to  the  integrity  of  other  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  freedom  for  all?  Do  they 
accept  responsibility  for  their  actions? 
Are  they  accustomed  to  using  intelli¬ 
gence  in  meeting  the  eveiA’dav  problems 
of  life? 

The  habits  and  attitudes  that  will 
guide  children  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives  are  fairly  well  established  by  the 
time  they  leave  our  schools.  These  hab¬ 
its  and  attitudes  will  affect  their  be¬ 
havior  toward  other  people  and,  thus, 
the  attitude  of  others  toward  America. 

What  are  we  teaching  in  our  social 
studies?  Are  we  spending  most  of  the 
time  looking  at  ourselves,  admiring  the 
glories  of  America  or  of  our  own  state? 
Or  are  we  finding  time  for  a  careful 
study  of  those  peoples  who  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  human  race?  Are  we 
learning  how  others  think  and  for  what 
things  they  are  willing  to  fight  and  die? 
Are  we  learning  to  see  through  their 
eyes?  If  so,  we  may  be  able  to  help 
them  to  see  how  things  look  to  us,  too. 
New  teaching  techniques,  using  role- 
playing  and  socio-drama,  are  very  help¬ 
ful  in  this  regard.  By  seeing  new  view¬ 
points,  we  learn  to  evaluate  and  gain 
confidence  in  our  own  points  of  view. 
We  learn  to  recognize  those  things  in 
our  own  lives  that  are  worth  fighting 
for. 

We  could  examine  this  pathway  to 
survival  at  much  greater  length,  but  let 
us  consider  the  second  approach  to 
meeting  the  Russian  threat,  the  full  use 
of  our  resources.  The  vast  natural  re¬ 
sources  with  which  we  started  our  na¬ 
tional  existence  by  now  have  been  de¬ 
pleted  greatly.  It  goes  without  saying 
that,  if  we  are  to  survive,  we  must  be 
wise  in  the  use  of  those  resources  that 
still  remain.  Our  schools  must  help  chil¬ 
dren  develop  this  point  of  view. 


In  this  paper,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  our  great  industrial  resources, 
except  to  mention  that  the  Communists 
are  bending  every  effort  to  overcome 
our  lead. 

The  resource  with  which  we  must  be 
most  concerned,  however,  and  which 
will  ultimately  determine  the  outcome 
is  our  human  brainpower.  Since  we  are 
so  greatly  outnumbered,  the  only  way 
we  can  win  is  to  use  our  brainpower  to 
the  fullest.  This  is  where  schools  comt 
in.  We,  as  school  people,  represent  the 
institution  to  which  our  society  has  par¬ 
ticularly  delegated  this  task. 

The  Challenge  to  Education 

In  America,  our  people,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  quite  confused  in  our  atti¬ 
tude  toward  education.  Knowing  that  a 
democracy  depends  upon  an  educated 
people,  we  have  thought  education  very 
important.  We  have  panicked  some¬ 
what,  at  times,  when  critics  have 
claimed  that  the  schools  are  failures,  or 
worse.  Even  so,  we  generally  take  great 
pride  in  our  system  of  education. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  intellectuals — "eggheads”  we 
call  them — and  we  are  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  teachers  somewhat  ridiculous.  The 
impractical  bookworm  is  a  common 
stereotype  in  our  culture.  We  don’t  like 
to  pay  for  our  schools,  and  we  devote 
but  a  tiny  fraction  of  our  national 
wealth  to  their  support. 

The  Russians  provide  an  interesting 
and  frightening  contrast.  When  their 
leaders  began  to  plan  world  conquest, 
they  made  an  analysis  of  the  processes 
to  be  used.  High  on  their  list  of  imper¬ 
atives  was  education.  Education  was  to 
be  a  key  means  by  which  they  would 
achieve  dominance. 
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Today,  the  Russians  devote  a  much 
larger  share  of  their  wealth  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  education  than  do  we.  They  pay 
their  teachers  well — not  just  with 
money,  but  with  respect.  Pedagogy  is  a 
major  and  highly  respected  study  in  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning.  Their 
high-school  teachers  have  devoted  near¬ 
ly  twice  as  much  of  their  college  study 
to  professional  education  and  practice 
teaching  than  have  ours.  The  best  stu¬ 
dents  are  encouraged  to  become  teach¬ 
ers.  They  believe  that  good  teachers  are 
a  top  priority.  The  whole  propaganda 
system  of  press,  radio,  and  television  is 
geared  to  impress  every  person  from  in¬ 
fancy  on  with  the  importance  of  edu¬ 
cation.  At  examination  time,  all  the 
relatives  gather  to  have  a  meal  with 
the  child  and  to  encourage  him. 

Classes  are  kept  small,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  seventeen  pupils  per  teach¬ 
er  throughout  the  public  schools.  Teach¬ 
ers,  including  college  professors,  period¬ 
ically  must  prove  their  fitness  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  profession.  Students  in  in¬ 
stitutes  and  universities  not  only  have 
free  tuition,  but  also  they  receive  a  very 
adequate  salary  which  is  increased  with 
each  added  year  during  college.  If  they 
make  honor  marks,  their  salary  is  upped 
25  per  cent.-  Education  in  Russia  is  a 
serious  business. 

In  America,  we  must  meet  this  chal¬ 
lenge.  We  must  become  proficient  as 
never  before.  Don’t  misunderstand  me. 
In  spite  of  what  our  critics  may  say, 
our  schools  have  been  doing  a  good  job. 
Our  young  people  of  each  past  genera¬ 
tion  have  been  prepared  to  take  their 
place  in  our  growing  nation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  today’s  children  are  being  taught 
better  than  in  any  previous  generation. 
The  trouble  with  our  critics  is  that  they 


often  pick  on  the  wrong  things;  they 
have  seldom  discovered  our  true  weak 
spots. 

The  point  of  all  this  discussion  is 
that  we  must  do  far  better  than  we  are 
doing  presently.  We  must  help  every 
child  to  realize  that  it  is  his  patriotic- 
duty  to  study  hard  and  to  develop  him¬ 
self  to  the  full  limit  of  his  abiUty.  For 
once,  selfish  ambitions  and  patriotic  ob¬ 
ligation  coincide.  As  a  youtb  makes  him¬ 
self  more  valuable  to  society  and,  hence, 
merits  more  income,  he  strengthens  our 
nation  in  the  struggle.  It  is  his  duty  to 
go  to  college,  if  he  is  of  college  caliber, 
and  to  take  the  tough  courses  for  which 
he  is  fitted.  But  regardless  of  occupa¬ 
tion  —  mechanic,  housewife,  factory 
worker,  physician — he  has  the  duty  to 
be  his  best. 

We  can  survive  only  if  each  one  of 
our  young  people  develops  himself  to 
the  fullest.  This  is  too  wonderful,  too 
exciting,  too  dangerous  a  time  for  any¬ 
one  to  be  a  free  rider  or  loafer. 

A  Solution 

The  solution  today  is  not  to  develop 
our  alleged  best  brains  and  to  ignore  or 
discard  the  rest.  We  need  the  best  from 
everybody.  Under  the  plan  in  many 
European  countries,  a  child’s  academic 
future  is  determined  when  he  is  about 
eleven  years  old.  It  is  decided  then 
whether  he  will  be  permitted  to  go  on 
to  higher  education  or  will  be  shunted 
off  into  a  restricted  level  of  schooling. 

In  a  recent  study,  the  records  of  a 
large  number  of  men  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  requirements  for  a  doctorate 
in  physics  in  several  of  our  major  uni¬ 
versities  were  examined.  Over  one-third 
of  these  men  had  elementary  school  rec¬ 
ords  that,  under  the  European  system. 
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would  have  relegated  them  to  a  low  lev¬ 
el  of  educational  (^portunity.  Their 
abilities  would  have  been  lost  to  society. 
They  were  late-bloomers. 

There  should  be  no  conflict  between 
the  education  of  all  children  and  the 
best  development  of  the  talented.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  children  and  many 
kinds  of  talents.  Talent  may  emerge 
anywhere. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  we  must  pro¬ 
vide  a  greater  opportunity  for  teachers 
to  meet  the  particularized  needs  and 
abilities  of  each  child.  Classes  must  be 
small  enough  for  this  individualization 
to  be  achieved.  Specialized  help  and  the 
services  of  experts  in  each  area  of  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  made  available  to  assist 
with  unusual  problems.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  we  must  have  more  money 
for  our  schools.  This  challenge  also 
necessitates  a  re-examination  of  our  cur¬ 
riculum  and  our  teaching  methods. 

An  education  that  is  focused  pri¬ 
marily  upon  teaching  and  testing  factual 
knowledge  (important  as  this  is)  is  woe¬ 
fully  inadequate.  Out  of  the  millions  of 
geographic  facts  in  the  world,  what  ones 
shall  we  teach?  Out  of  the  major  bio¬ 
logical  facts,  which  are  imperative?  In¬ 
creasingly,  our  teaching  must  focus  not 
upon  facts  as  ends  in  themselves,  but 
upon  the  use  of  facts  as  a  means  of  es¬ 
tablishing  basic  principles,  concepts, 
generalizations,  understandings,  and  at¬ 
titudes.  Children  must  learn  how  to 
learn.  Someone  has  said  that  an  edu¬ 
cation  is  what  is  left  over  after  all  the 
learned  facts  have  been  forgotten.  This 
definition  grossly  overstates  the  case, 
but  it  contains  an  element  of  truth. 

New  areas  of  the  curriculum  are 
rising  to  crucial  importance  without 
greatly  diminishing  the  importance  of 
existing  areas.  Almost  suddenly,  our 


very  survival  requires  working  eflFective- 
ly  with  people  all  over  the  world  and 
being  able  to  speak  with  them  in  their 
own  language.  Large  numbers  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  learn  Russian,  Mandarin, 
and  many  other  languages. 

Diagnostic  Teaching 

As  our  curriculum  adds  new  and  im¬ 
portant  areas,  we  must  improve  radical¬ 
ly  our  teaching  efficiency.  Since  we  can 
expect  to  have  more  things  to  teach  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  ahead,  and  since  the  total 
number  of  teaching  hours  available  to  us 
always  will  be  limited,  we  must  achieve 
more  during  each  of  those  hours. 

Specifically,  we  must  learn  to  teach 
our  fundamental  skills  to  a  much  high¬ 
er  level  in  far  fewer  hours  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Only  thus  shall  we  find  time  for 
our  total  responsibilities.  Fortunately, 
we  know  better  and  better  how  to  satis¬ 
fy  this  basic  need.  Continuing  research 
in  all  of  the  “three  R’s”  is  providing 
better  answers  everyday. 

The  major  key,  we  find,  is  continuing 
individual  diagnosis — preferably  self- 
diagnosis  where  possible.  When  each 
child  is  always  at  work  upon  his  own 
level,  his  own  specific  problems,  his 
own  gaps,  the  efficiency  of  learning  sky¬ 
rockets.  All  too  often,  today,  a  conscien¬ 
tious  child  may  spin  his  wheels  fruit¬ 
lessly  for  long  periods  of  time;  then  he 
may  be  helped  to  gain  insight  and  to 
zoom  ahead  suddenly.  This  wheel-spin¬ 
ning  should  be  largely  eliminated.  Re¬ 
petitive  drill  without  adequate  insight  is 
largely  wheel-spinning.  The  child  too 
often  develops  only  a  hatred  for  the  task. 

Many  tools  are  available  to  us.  The 
magnetic  recorder  is  a  marvek  iS  means 
for  a  child  to  diagnose  himself  or  to  be 
helped  to  achieve  insight  into  all  areas 
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of  oral  communication.  Many  other  au¬ 
dio-visual  aids  are  also  of  great  poten¬ 
tial  value. 

All  of  this  description  admittedly  is 
but  a  very  sketchy  treatment  of  an  im¬ 
portant  topic.  It  is  designed  primarily 
to  point  the  way  to  progress,  rather 
than  to  elaborate  in  detail.  This  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  too  difficult  of  solution.  With 
techniques  appropriate  to  the  problem, 
each  area  of  the  curriculum  is  subject 
to  efficient,  diagnostic  teaching. 


In  closing,  lest  I  have  given  a  wrong 
impression,  may  I  say  that  I  have  full 
faith  that  we,  in  our  democracy,  shall 
rise  to  meet  any  challenges  confronting 
us.  Just  as,  in  the  past,  there  has  been 
the  gross  danger  of  underestimating  the 
Russians,  so,  today,  there  is  the  danger 
that  we  may  overestimate  them  and  be 
unrealistic  in  our  appraisal  of  them.  To 
paraphrase  Knute  Rockne  from  another 
context,  “They  sdll  put  on  their  pants 
one  leg  at  a  time.” 


Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  potency  of 
life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are;  nay 
they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that 
living  intellect  that  bred  them. 

— John  Milton,  Areopaptica 
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March 

April 

Moy 

Juna 

Saptambar 

April 

Novambar 

Dacambar 

Octobar 

1958 

Novambar 

January 

Dacambar 

Fabruory 

March 

March 

April 

April 

htoy 

May 

Saptambar 

Saptambar 

Octobar 

Octobar 

Novambar 

Novambar 

Dacambar 

Dacambar 

1959 

1960 

Jonuory 

January 

Fabruory 

Fabruory 

s 


To  order,  simply  send  a  list  of  the  issues 
you  desire,  together  with  remittance,  to; 


Circulation  Department,  EDUCATION,  1720  East  38th  Street 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 


Teaching  Science  in 

the  Elementary  School 

WALTER  MURRAY  and  LESTER  D.  CROW 
Department  of  Education,  Brooklyn  College 


Brooklyn, 

O^HiLDREN  are  eager  to  learn  about 
the  world  around  them.  They  want  to 
know  the  "why”  of  their  experiences.  It 
is  imperative,  therefore,  that  all  children 
begin  the  study  of  science  early  in  the 
elementary  school.  In  order  to  do  this 
effectively,  teachers  need  to  (1)  train 
children  to  use  the  scientific  method 
as  they  attei-.pt  to  find  answers  to 
questions  about  their  environment,  (2) 
utilize  the  interest  and  activity  of  the 
learner,  and  (3)  integrate  science 
learning  with  other  curriculum  areas. 

Basic  Principles 

As  the  teacher  evolves  basic  teaching 
goals,  he  plans  and  uses  various  means 
to  achieve  them.  Successful  learning  oc¬ 
curs  in  teaching-learning  situations  in 
which  the  child  is  actively  involved.  His 
learning  is  effective  to  the  extent  that 
he  comes  to  appreciate  the  relationships 
that  exist  between  his  goals  and  the  ac¬ 
tivities  in  which  he  participates  to  at¬ 
tain  these  goals.  The  teacher  provides 
situations  in  which  the  child  utilizes  a 
self-inquiring  approach  to  discover  the 
what,  why,  and  how  of  the  elements  in¬ 
herent  in  his  environment. 

The  teacher  can  help  the  child  learn 
to  use  the  scientific  method  of  exploring 
his  environment.  He  should  not  expect 
the  child  to  discover  new  scientific 
facts,  but  rather  to  discover  facts  al- 


New  York 

ready  known.  To  accomplish  this  re¬ 
sult,  he  must  use  discretion  in  answer¬ 
ing  the  child’s  questions.  In  other  words, 
he  attempts  to  help  a  child  discover 
facts  for  himself  rather  than  to  supply 
ready-made  answers  to  his  questions. 
The  teacher,  however,  may  supply  the 
answers  to  selected  questions  asked  dur¬ 
ing  a  science  experience.  For  example, 
a  child  may  need  to  have  his  concept  of 
a  phenomenon  clarified  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  study. 

In  general,  the  scientific  method  in¬ 
volves  the  following  sequential  steps : 

1.  Recognition  of  a  problem 

2.  Definition  of  the  problem  situa¬ 
tion 

3.  Study  of  the  situation  to  discov¬ 
er  all  facts  and  clues  that  have 
a  bearing  on  the  problem 

4.  Development  of  tentative  ex¬ 
planations  or  hypotheses 

5.  Selection  of  the  best  hypothesis 

6.  Utilization  of  experiments  or 
other  means  to  test  the  hy¬ 
pothesis 

7.  Tentative  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  hypothesis  and  the 
testing  of  other  possible  hy¬ 
potheses 

8.  Formulation  of  an  appropriate 
conclusion 

The  classroom  teacher  plays  a  vital 
role  in  children’s  learning  of  science. 
Before  the  teacher  selects  his  method  of 
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presentation,  he  attempts  to  discover 
something  about  the  curiosity  children 
exhibit  concerning  the  phenomena  in 
their  surroundings.  He  also  utilizes 
those  principles  which  have  proven  use¬ 
ful  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science.  A  few  of  these  principles  are: 

1.  Instruction  begins  at  the  learn¬ 
ing  level  of  the  children. 

2.  Motivation  emerges  from  within 
the  content  of  science. 

3.  Observation  is  a  helpful  means 
to  interpretation. 

4.  Problems  and  topics  are  kept 
within  the  limits  of  learner  abil¬ 
ity. 

5.  Planning  is  a  co-operative  ven¬ 
ture  between  the  children  and 
the  teacher. 

Methods  and  Techniques 

Teaching  and  learning  are  closely  in¬ 
terrelated.  The  motivation  of  learner 
activity  is  a  primary  teacher  responsi¬ 
bility.  Approaches  to  the  teaching  of 
science  include  experimentation,  dem¬ 
onstration,  individual  or  group  projects, 
reading  and  discussion,  and  field  trips. 
A  brief  treatment  of  each  of  these  media 
is  presented  below. 

The  most  fruitful  procedure  for 
teaching  science  is  to  have  children  do 
things  or  experiment.  The  good  teacher 
provides  children  with  opportunities  to 
solve  problems  by  handling  materials 
and  by  manipulating  and  arranging 
them.  He  makes  certain  that  simple,  in¬ 
expensive  materials  are  used  to  perform 
experiments.  Science  textbooks  are  valu¬ 
able  sources  of  suggestions. 

It  is  important  to  have  the  children 
themselves  plan  and  perform  simple  ex¬ 
periments.  Experiments  can  be  utilized 
to  help  children  to  obtain  answers  to 


questions  or  to  discover  cause-and-effect 
relationships.  A  let-us-find-out  attitude 
prevails.  Even  first-grade  children  can 
gain  an  understanding  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  similar  to  the  following  by 
means  of  the  experimental  approach. 

1 .  Snow  and  ice  are  made  of  water. 
They  melt  into  water  when  they 
are  warmed.  Bring  snow  into  the 
room  in  jars.  Let  it  melt  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  resulting  water;  notice 
the  dirt  in  the  water. 

2.  Water  dries  into  the  air.  Chil¬ 
dren  use  water  to  paint  on  the 
chalkboard.  What  happened  to 
the  water  we  used  on  the  chalk¬ 
board?  What  happens  to  the 
water  in  the  clothes  on  the 
clothes  line? 

In  these  experiments  the  teacher  at¬ 
tempts  to  help  the  children  ( 1 )  dis¬ 
cover  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  ex¬ 
periment;  (2)  understand  what  was 
done  in  the  experiment;  and  (3)  form¬ 
ulate  conclusions.  Similarly,  the  display 
of  objects  or  specimens  and  appropriate 
demonstrations  of  scientific  activity, 
conducted  by  the  teacher  or  selected  pu¬ 
pils,  are  used  to  (1)  solve  problems, 
(2)  verify  facts,  principles  and  gener¬ 
alizations,  and  (3)  explain  methods  of 
procedure. 

A  demonstration  can  be  valuable  if 
the  teacher  utilizes  procedures  such  as 
(1)  performing  it  before  he  attempts 
it  in  class;  (2)  defining  its  purpose 
clearly;  (3)  performing  it  in  such  a 
way  that  everyone  can  see  it;  (4)  using 
simple  apparatus;  (5)  making  it  mean¬ 
ingful  to  the  learner;  (6)  proceeding 
slowly  with  each  step  in  order  that  the 
main  ideas  are  understood;  and  (7)  ex¬ 
plaining  the  techniques  utilized. 

A  project  consists  of  several  activities 
which  are  designed  to  solve  problems. 
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Special  projects  are  utilized  with  both 
bright  and  slow  learners.  Participation 
in  a  project  gives  children  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  self-reliance,  initiative, 
and  special  manipulatory  skills.  Projects 
also  can  afford  pupils  opportunities  to 
solve  problems  by  means  of  lifelike  sit¬ 
uations. 

A  few  examples  of  appropriate  proj¬ 
ects  for  elementary  school  children  are: 
soap  carving  of  dinosaurs;  papier- 
mdch^  model  of  housefly;  clay  models 
of  rodents;  construction  of  a  fire  en¬ 
gine;  model  of  a  house;  and  models  of 
early  land  transportation. 

One  purpose  of  the  teaching  of 
science  in  the  elemental^  school  is  to 
provide  children  with  opportunities  to 
observe  the  different  phenomena  of 
plant  and  animal  life,  and  mineral  mat¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  forces 
of  nature  on  the  materials  in  their  en¬ 
vironment.  By  helping  children  develop 
skill  in  observation,  the  teacher  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  expansion  of  interest  in 
science,  which  will  enable  his  pupils  to 
learn  more  about  the  physical  world  in 
which  they  live. 

When  the  teacher  helps  children  de¬ 
velop  observational  skills,  he  encour¬ 
ages  them  to  CO  note  the  kinds  of 
answers  given  to  their  questions;  (2) 
become  aware  of  the  techniques  used  in 
the  discovery  of  facts;  (3)  identify  and 
select  the  important  or  relevant  details 
of  the  phenomena  observed;  (4)  co¬ 
ordinate  observation  with  other  means 
of  science  learning;  and  (5)  evaluate 
the  results  of  observation  critically  in 
order  to  select  pertinent  ideas. 

Through  reading  and  discussion  chil¬ 
dren  can  acquire  a  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  science  and  its  apphea- 
tions.  These  are  means  of  providing 
children  with  vicarious  experiences. 


Hence,  children  need  to  be  taught  to 
consult  textbooks  and  other  sources  of 
information  to  solve  problems.  If  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  derive  meaning  and  under¬ 
standing  from  the  reading  of  science 
materials,  they  must  be  taught  the 
unique  skills  required  to  locate  appro¬ 
priate  information.  They  need  to  have 
developed  the  ability  to  (1)  recognize 
a  problem;  (2)  know  and  use  general 
sources  of  reading  materials,  e.g.,  at¬ 
lases,  encyclopedias,  and  dictionaries; 
(3)  consult  a  book’s  table  of  contents 
and  index;  (4)  interpret  charts,  maps, 
and  tables  correctly:  (5)  skim  reading 
material  rapidly  to  locate  scientific  in¬ 
formation;  and  Cfi)  become  adept  in 
the  use  of  library  facilities. 

Field  trips  provide  children  with  op¬ 
portunities  for  firsthand  experiences. 
Trips  can  be  so  planned  and  organized 
that  children  derive  significant  learn¬ 
ing  from  them  as  well  as  improve  their 
skill  in  observation.  Before  starting  a 
trip,  the  teacher  alerts  the  children  to 
the  purpose  of  the  trip  and  what  might 
be  observed.  Routine  procedures  are 
kept  simple.  Children  may  assume  some 
responsibilities  in  planning  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  plans  for  trips;  the  teacher 
assumes  leadership  responsibility,  how¬ 
ever.  After  the  field  trip  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  teacher  and  the  class  evalu¬ 
ate  the  experience  in  follow-up  discus¬ 
sions. 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

Audio-visual  materials  are  valuable 
aids  in  a  program  of  science  teaching. 
In  fact,  all  materials  and  equipment 
used  in  science  are  regarded  as  audio¬ 
visual  aids.  Their  purpose  is  to  make 
more  meaningful  the  child’s  environ¬ 
ment  and  his  relationship  to  it.  Such 
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aids  provide  data  which  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult  if  not  impossible  to  obtain  through 
firsthand  experiences. 

Ideally,  learning  in  science  would 
consist  of  firsthand  experiences  with 
natural  phenomena.  Since  this  is  im¬ 
possible,  teachers  utilize  devices  which 
give  meaning  to  concepts  that  then  be¬ 
come  the  bases  for  new  learnings. 
Audio-visual  aids  are  vauable  in  science 
teaching  and  learning  because  they  help 
to  CO  clarify  concepts,  principles,  and 
phenomena;  (2)  supply  appropriate 
vicarious  experiences;  (3)  make  sym¬ 
bolic  language  more  meaningful;  and 
(4)  motivate  children  toward  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  world  of  science. 

Average  and  slow  learners  especially 
should  be  provided  with  many  concrete 
illustrative  materials  to  insure  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  abstract  relationships. 
Audio-visual  aids  can  be  used  effective¬ 
ly  if  the  teacher  (1)  sets  up  definite 
purposes  for  their  use;  (2)  utilizes  ap¬ 
propriate  aids  in  his  plans;  (3)  makes 
preparation  for  their  use  in  advance; 
(4)  prepares  the  class  for  the  particular 
type  of  aid  used;  (5)  relates  the  learn¬ 
ing  material  to  the  experiential  back¬ 
ground  of  the  learner;  and  (6)  pro¬ 
vides  follow-up  activities  to  insure  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  used. 

Lesson  Planning 

In  science,  as  in  other  curriculum 
areas,  there  is  no  one  best  method  of 
teaching.  There  are  many  variables  in 
a  teaching-learning  situation,  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  which  determines  the  outcomes 
of  the  process.  Generally,  there  are  three 
frames  of  reference  currently  employed 
in  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school: 


1.  The  experiences  of  children  are 
utilized  as  a  basis  of  learning. 
New  learning  is  based  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  old 
learnings. 

2.  A  systematic  body  of  scientific 
concepts,  information,  and  facts 
serves  as  the  basis  of  teaching. 

3.  Children’s  previous  experiences 
and  science  content  are  basic  to 
the  teacher’s  presentation  of  any 
unit  of  science. 

Plans  for  directing  classroom  learn¬ 
ings  include  a  variety  of  activities  which 
are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  particular 
class  group.  A  lesson  plan  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  six  parts:  CO  aims  or  purposes; 
(2)  content  of  lesson  outline;  (3)  pu¬ 
pil  activities;  (4)  teaching  techniques 
to  be  used;  (5)  specific  materials  to  be 
included;  and  (6)  evaluation  of  the 
procedures  followed.  A  specimen  lesson 
plan  which  has  been  used  by  a  student 
teacher  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
the  authors  is  presented  here. 

AIR  (X:CUPIES  SPACE  AND 
EXERTS  PRESSURE 
(GRADE  4) 

I.  Purposes 

1.  To  help  children  learn  that: 

a.  Air  occupies  space 

b.  Air  exerts  pressure 

c.  Air  is  all  around  us 

d.  Fresh  air  has  no  color,  taste  or 
odor 

e.  Air  is  used  in  breathing 

f.  Air  can  be  seen  through 

2.  To  help  children  acquire  an  un- 

•  derstanding  of  their  relationship 

to  the  air  around  them 

3.  To  help  children  broaden  their 

interests  and  gain  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  science 

4.  To  help  children  grow  in  the 
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ability  to  think  clearly  and  logi¬ 
cally  by  having  them  experiment, 
observe,  etc. 

5.  To  help  children  learn  to  share 
responsibilities  while  working 
in  a  group 

6.  To  provide  children  with  "fun” 
while  learning 

II.  Materials 

1.  Several  straws,  tumblers,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  cans,  balloons,  card¬ 
boards,  rectangles,  towels,  water¬ 
ing  cans,  and  soup  ladles 

III.  Time  Schedule 

1.  Setting  up  of  pupil  committees 
— 30  minutes 

2.  Instruction  for  use  of  material — 
15  minutes 

3.  Class  activities — 40  to  60  min¬ 
utes 

4.  Evaluation  of  procedure — 10 
minutes 

IV.  Procedure 

1.  Introduce  topic  by  using  well- 
known  class  game:  "I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  something  in  this  room 
that  starts  with  ‘A’  ”  Answer 
“Air.”  Where  do  we  find  air?  We 
can  tell  air  is  all  around  us  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  it  as  wind  and  we 
breathe  it.  Worms  and  fish  also 
breathe  air  from  soil  and  water. 
We  need  air  to  breathe.  Fresh  air 
has  no  taste,  color,  or  odor,  and 
we  can  see  through  it.  How  do 
we  know  that  it  is  real? 

2.  Air  takes  up  space.  Have  some 
child  crumple  a  handkerchief  in 
bottom  of  a  tumbler.  Invert  the 


tumbler  and  immerse  it  in  a  can 
of  water.  Remove  the  tumbler. 
Handkerchief  is  dry.  Air  in  glass 
kept  the  water  out.  Repeat. 

3.  Air  exerts  pressure. 

a.  Place  a  piece  of  chalk  on  bal¬ 
loon.  Inflate  quickly.  Chalk 
jumps.  Air  pressure  forced  it 
upward. 

h.  Fill  tumbler  with  water.  Slide 
cover  of  cardboard  over  it. 
Invert  tumbler.  Air  pressure 
holds  card  and  water  in  place. 

4.  Air  takes  up  space  and  exerts 
pressure.  Have  a  child  hold  one 
finger  over  the  end  of  a  straw. 
Immerse  it  in  water.  Water  does 
not  rise.  Release  finger.  Water 
rises.  Replace  finger  and  remove 
straw  from  can  of  water.  Water 
remains  in  straw. 

V.  Evaluation 

1.  Discuss  experiments. 

2.  Have  each  child  submit  drawings 
and  reports  on  the  experiments. 

3.  Make  toys  by  using  the  principles 
learned,  e.g.,  toy  parachutes. 

The  success  of  this  lesson  depends  on 
the  teacher’s  ability  to  motivate  his  pu¬ 
pils  to  perform  the  experiments  and  to 
understand  the  principles  involved. 
Adequate  instructional  materials  also 
are  needed  if  successful  learning  is  to  be 
achieved.  Fortunately,  there  are  avail¬ 
able  various  simple  materials  that  can 
be  used  by  the  resourceful  teacher. 
Finally,  careful  planning  by  the  teach¬ 
er  insures  more  effective  learning  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils. 


"Open  Wonderful  New  Worlds — Wake  Up  and  Read  ” 
National  Library  Week 
April  3-9,  1960 


The  College  Library  and  Reading 

E.  J.  JOSEY 

Librarian,  Savannah  State  College 
Savannah,  Georgia 


OoLLEGE  libraries  have  a  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  stimulating  the  reading 
habits  which  should  remain  with  their 
graduates  throughout  their  entire  adult 
lives.  Since  the  Sputniks  went  into  orbit, 
American  educators  have  been  increas¬ 
ingly  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
American  education.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  this  writer  that  the  quality  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  is  inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  reading  habit  and  the  reading 
interest  that  American  college  gradu¬ 
ates  display  years  after  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  college. 

Growing  Concern 

Long  before  the  advent  of  the  Sput¬ 
niks  and  the  renewed  interest  in  higher 
education,  hbrarians,  in  general,  and 
college  librarians,  in  particular,  were 
very  concerned  about  adult  reading.  A 
manifestation  of  American  librarians’ 
growing  concern  regarding  the  very  little 
book-reading  in  which  American  adults 
engage  was  their  initiation  in  1958  of 
the  annual  nation-wide  observance  of 
National  Library  Week.  Whether  or  not 
National  Library  Week  sold  the  idea 
that  a  better-read  and  better-informed 
citizenry  is  a  requisite  for  a  democratic 
society  is  a  moot  question.  It  is  easy  to 
agree  that  National  Library  Week  is  a 
noble  idea.  Yet  the  paradox  remains 
that  it  is  a  travesty  on  American  educa¬ 
tion  that  so  many  of  our  college  gradu¬ 
ates  have  to  be  reminded  through  a  li¬ 


brary  week  observance  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reading. 

There  are  perennial  questions  that 
continue  to  crop  up  as  nightmares  for 
college  librarians.  Some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  are :  To  what  extent  is  the  college 
library  responsible  for  fostering  the 
reading  habit?  How  do  college  libraries 
inculcate  a  love  for  and  appreciation  of 
good  reading?  How  do  the  teaching  hab¬ 
its  of  the  faculty  aid  or  hinder  the  col¬ 
lege  library’s  reading  responsibility? 
How  will  the  larger  enrollments  affect 
the  college  library  and  reading?  The 
foregoing  questions  represent  only  a  few 
of  the  perplexing  problems  facing  col¬ 
lege  librarians  today. 

The  Library’s  Responsibility 

The  college  library  is  the  backbone 
of  the  instructional  program.  Since  the 
college  library  is  the  backbone  which 
sustains  the  entire  academic  program, 
the  library  collection  should  be  a  well- 
balanced  and  up-to-date  collection 
which  will  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  In  addition  to  books  for  the 
curricular  areas,  there  should  be  an 
adequate  representation  of  books  which 
will  quicken  and  awaken  the  intellectu¬ 
al  curiosity  of  the  students  in  non- 
curricular  areas.  In  other  words,  the 
library  collection  should  be  broad 
enough  to  satisfy  the  intellectual  hunger 
of  students  who  wish  to  branch  out  and 
do  independent  study  on  their  own. 
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Acquiring  and  assembling  a  well- 
balanced  collection  in  a  college  library 
presupposes  that  adequate  book  funds 
will  be  available.  With  the  influx  of 
more  and  more  students  on  our  campus¬ 
es  and  the  rising  cost  of  books,  college 
libraries  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  new  books  and  mon¬ 
ographs  that  are  being  published  as  well 
as  to  acquire  the  older  standard  works 
that  are  needed  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of  the 
collection.  It  is  impossible  for  college 
librarians  to  assemble  a  well-rounded 
book  collection  on  the  same  small  book 
budget  of  five  years  ago. 

An  adequate  book  collection  will,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  writer,  induce  the 
college  student  to  go  beyond  the  re¬ 
quired  reading  assignment.  And,  in  all 
probability,  in  his  quest  for  knowledge 
in  his  major  field  of  concentration,  the 
college  student  will  discover  new  hori¬ 
zons  and  new  fields  of  interest  if  there 
is  an  excellent  book  collection  from 
which  he  may  draw.  A  first-class  book 
collection  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  col¬ 
lege  hbrary. 

Turning  to  methods  employed  by  col¬ 
lege  hbraries  to  inculcate  a  love  for  and 
appreciation  of  reading,  we  find  that  a 
variety  of  procedures  are  used.  The 
most  widely  used  method  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  book  display. 

One  of  the  most  cogent  comments  by 
a  librarian  with  reference  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  display  is  “display  is  a 
powerful  medium  of  communication. 
It  is  one  of  the  mass  media  that  can  be 
used  to  educate,  to  propagandize,  to 
sway  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  all  of 
us.”^  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
foregoing  statement.  I  have  seen  many 
library  patrons  persuaded  to  read  a 


book  on  a  subject  by  viewing  an  attrac¬ 
tive  book-centered  display. 

Exhibitions  horn  museums,  private 
collections,  and  governmental  agencies 
which  are  book<entered  are  a  great 
stimulant  to  reading.  Several  college  li¬ 
braries  sponsor  a  monthly  book-review¬ 
ing  program,  a  lecture  series,  and  read¬ 
ing  clubs.  All  of  these  programs  are  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  stimulating  a  love  for 
reading.  Many  libraries  have  offered 
prizes  to  students  for  assembling  a  well- 
rounded  personal  library. 

But,  in  the  process  of  pointing  out 
successful  methods  that  have  stimulated 
reading,  we  must  not  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  college  librarian  who, 
in  his  or  her  quiet  way,  suggests  a  good 
book  to  a  student  during  conversation 
or  wbo  attempts  to  ascertain  the  reading 
interests  of  students  and  brings  to  the 
attention  of  students  new  books  in  the 
field  of  the  students'  interests. 

All  of  the  methods  aforementioned 
are  not  new  or  revolutionary.  Yet,  are 
these  all  of  the  methods  that  librarians 
can  use  to  stimulate  the  reading  habit? 
Are  we  financially  able  to  employ  read¬ 
ers’  advisors  to  tackle  this  problem? 

The  Faculty 

How  do  the  teaching  habits  of  the 
faculty  aid  or  hinder  the  college  library’s 
reading  responsibility?  More  than  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago  Professor  Randall  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Professor 
Goodrich  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  wrote,  “Far  from  encouraging 
’free’  reading,  faculty  members  actually 
do  much,  in  too  many  cases,  to  discour¬ 
age  it  by  the  assignment  of  reading  of 
a  specific  nature  which  requires  a  large 


1.  Irving  Lieberman,  Audio-Visual  Instruction  in  Library  Education  (New  York: 
School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University,  1955),  p.  153. 
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amount  of  time  and  energy  of  the  stu-  professors  to  select  a  reading  list  which 
dent.  Reading  and  the  library  thus  be-  would  include  a  wide  variety  of  readings 
come  irremediably  associated  with  les-  that  would  not  confine  their  students 
son  learning.”  Continuing  their  criti-  to  a  limited  number  of  authorities  in 
cism  of  the  faculty.  Professors  Randall  the  field.  The  suggested  reading  list 
and  Goodrich  assert,  “.  .  .  in  many  for  college  courses  should  not  be  shal- 
cases  the  instructors  themselves  must  be  low  and  superficial.  Instead,  the  reading 
blamed.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  one  or  Ust  should  have  depth  and  be  broad 
two  books  which  are  useful,  and  to  as-  enough  to  include  the  writings  of  au- 
sign  them  over  and  over  again,  than  it  thorities  from  several  schools  of  thought, 

is  to  be  constantly  seeking  material  to  Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  nonacadem- 
produce  bibliographies  for  student  use  iciansi  Our  reading  lists  do  not  have  to 
which  will  admit  of  choice  and  thus  re-  be  so  pedantic.  In  the  field  of  history, 
move  to  some  extent  the  stigma  of  as-  there  are  excellent  historical  novels 
signment.”^  that  could  be  used  with  the  freshmen 

Although  twenty  years  have  passed  survey  courses.  History  would  come  alive 
since  the  foregoing  criticisms  were  writ-  for  those  students  who  have  a  fear  of 
ten,  they  are  germane  today  in  describ-  wading  through  many  of  our  large  his- 
ing  some  college  reading  assignments,  tory  tomes.  Many  of  these  novels  are 
Turning  to  a  recent  critic  of  college  written  with  great  respect  for  historical 
teaching,  Professor  Henry  Steele  Com-  fact,  and,  in  many  instances,  meticu- 
mager.  Professor  of  American  History  lous  research  preceded  their  writing, 
at  Amherst  and  Adjunct  Professor  at  Turning  to  the  sciences,  a  physics  or 
Coliunbia  writes,  "Now  that  students  chemistry  professor  may  open  new  hori- 
can  read  for  themselves,  the  English  zons  for  his  students  by  including  bi¬ 
universities  have  turned  more  and  more  ographies  of  such  scientists  as  Meitner, 
from  lectures  to  tutoring  or  to  self  edu-  Einstein,  Curie,  Bohr,  and  others.  Bi¬ 
cation  .  .  .  but  in  the  United  States,  ographies  would  not  necessarily  sacrifice 
which  has  the  best  library  facilities  in  the  sacred  content  of  the  science  course, 
the  world  .  .  .  professors  go  on  giving  On  the  other  hand,  the  science  course 
courses  as  blithely  as  if  no  printed  books  would  be  greatly  illuminated, 
were  available.  One  simple  way,  then,  to  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  writer 
meet  the  shortage  of  teaching  talent,  is  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  impression 
to  cut  down  on  the  lectures  and  there-  that  all  of  our  college  professors  are 
with  reduce  the  number  of  professors  not  aiding  the  college  library  in  its  aim 
that  lectures  call  for.  From  the  point  of  to  foster  a  love  for  reading.  Moreover, 
view  of  the  student,  the  time  spent  there  are  many  lovers  of  books  on  our 
going  to  lectures  and  preparing  for  college  faculties.  There  are  professors 
course  examinations  can  more  profitably  who  casually  mention  books  in  their 
be  spent  in  the  library.”*  conversations  with  students  in  confer- 

There  is  still  a  crying  need  for  college  ence  or  on  the  campus;  there  are  others 

2.  William  M.  Randall  and  Francis  L.  D.  Goodrich,  Principles  of  College  Library  Ad¬ 
ministration  (Chicago:  American  Library  Association  and  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1936),  p.  152. 

,  3.  Henry  Steele  Commager,  “The  Problem  Isn’t  Bricks — It's  Brains,”  New  York  Times 

Magazine  (January  29,  1956),  p.  11. 
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who  never  end  a  lecture  without  allud-  going  question  is  the  most  pressing  one 

ing  to  two  or  three  titles  that  have  been  faced  by  college  librarians  in  the  crucial 

published  recently  in  their  subject  fields,  days  before  us. 

There  are  still  other  professors  who  The  distinguished  librarian  of  the 
have  rebelled  against  the  reserve  book  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 

system  in  our  libraries  by  refusing  to  while  discussing  the  effect  of  a  rising 

place  a  limited  number  of  tbe  "best”  student  population  on  his  library,  iden* 

books  on  reserve;  these  professors  would  tified  six  factors  stemming  from  popu- 

open  the  stacks  to  their  students  and  lation  growth.  Donald  Coney  identified 

give  them  an  opportunity  to  make  their  these  factors  as  curricular  growth, 

own  selection  rather  than  having  a  few  larger  faculty,  faculty-student  ratio,  re- 

books  available  on  the  subject.  search  and  professional  education,  lib- 

All  in  all,  there  is  much  that  the  fac-  eral  arts  changes,  and  size  of  student 

ulty  can  do  to  stimulate  reading.  The  body.  These  six  factors  will  not  affect 

library  staff  is  not  able  to  do  it  alone,  all  college  libraries  in  tbe  same  manner 

The  college  faculty  is  in  the  classroom,  as  they  will  affect  the  University  of  Cal- 

which  is  a  strategic  place  to  propagan-  ifornia  Library,  because  all  of  our  pro- 

dize  about  the  joys  of  reading.  grams  are  not  so  colossal  as  that  great 

western  university.  Yet,  most  of  us  will 
Larger  Enrollments  have  to  deal  with  many  of  the  factors 

pinpointed.  Let  us  look  at  one  of  Mr. 
In  the  days  ahead  a  large  group  of  Coney’s  factors,  larger  faculty;  he 

young  people  will  be  entering  our  na-  writes,  "...  we  all  know  what  effect 

tion’s  colleges  and  universities.  These  a  new  faculty  member  has  on  our  opera- 

young  people  will  be  coming  to  college  tions.  No  matter  how  well  supplied  we 

for  a  number  of  reasons.  But  we  hope  are  with  books  in  his  general  field,  he 

and  pray  that  these  young  people  who  always  imports  a  new  aspect  of  need 

will  crowd  our  nation’s  campuses  will  and  finds  the  collection  inadequate  in 

bring  with  them  an  eagerness  for  knowl-  •  some  degree  or  other.  Men  brought  into 

edge  and  a  love  and  appreciation  for  the  faculty  to  augment  its  variety  often 

books  and  reading.  If  these  young  peo-  find  that  they  must  commence  to  build 

pie  do  not  bring  an  appreciation  for  a  collection  from  nearly  the  begin- 
books  and  reading,  then  it  is  the  re-  ning.’’® 

sponsibility  of  the  college  library  staff  With  clarity  and  vision.  Professor 
and  the  college  faculty  to  do  all  in  their  Coney  has  focused  our  attention  on  the 
power  to  develop  such  appreciation.  financial  resources  needed  by  a  library 

By  1970,  our  college  enrollment  will  to  solve  just  one  of  his  six  areas.  If  we 

have  doubled.*  How  will  this  vast  in-  are  to  satisfy  the  book  demands  of  a 

flux  of  students  on  American  college  larger  faculty,  it  is  imperative  that 

campuses  affect  the  college  library  and  sufficient  monies  be  made  available  to 
reading?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fore-  fulfill  this  need. 

4.  New  York  Times,  August  11,  19S7. 

5.  Donald  Coney,  “The  Hooding  Tide  Or:  Where  Did  You  Go?  To  the  Library.  What 
Did  You  Get?  Nothing,”  College  and  Research  Libraries,  Vol.  XIX  (May,  1958),  pp.  180- 
181. 
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Conclusion 

Four  questions  were  posed  in  this 
paper:  To  what  extent  is  the  college 
library  responsible  for  fostering  the 
reading  habit?  How  do  college  librarians 
inculcate  a  love  for  and  appreciation  of 
good  reading?  How  do  the  teaching  hab¬ 
its  of  the  faculty  aid  or  hinder  the  col¬ 
lege  library’s  reading  responsibility? 
And  how  will  the  larger  enrollments 
a£Fect  the  college  library  and  reading? 

These  questions  were  not  discussed 
from  a  standpoint  of  attempting  to  give 
the  solutions  or  answers.  Rather,  cur¬ 
rent  practices  were  discussed  and  some 
suggestions  were  offered.  Since  there 
have  been  no  empirical  studies  on  the 
positive  effects  of  the  college  library  on 
its  graduates’  reading,  the  margin  of  un¬ 
certainty  is  great.  We  should  think  of 
that  which  has  been  written  as  being 
exploratory  until  further  research  is 
done.  Yet,  the  college  library  must  be¬ 
gin  to  face  its  responsibility  in  regard  to 
its  students’  reading.  I  don’t  wish  to  in¬ 
timate  that  the  college  library  has  dis¬ 
regarded  its  responsibility,  but  I  do 
wish  to  assert  that  it  cannot  stand  by 
idly  without  attempting  to  ascertain  the 
crux  of  the  problem  and  without  en¬ 
deavoring  to  find  possible  solutions. 

The  college  library  must  not  bear  the 
complete  responsibility,  for  the  faculty 
has  a  stake  in  the  reading  of  their  col¬ 
lege  students.  The  faculty  is  in  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  position  to  nurture  the  love 
for  books  and  reading  in  the  classromn 
or  in  any  situation  where  they  have 
face-to-face  contact  with  students.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  substantial  help  for  the 
library  is  an  increase  in  book  funds 
from  college  administrations  to  meet  the 
book  needs  of  the  growing  student 
bodies.  A  concerted  effort  of  college  li¬ 


braries,  faculties,  and  administrators 
will  ensure  the  college  a  sound  reading 
program  which,  in  turn,  will  stimulate 
college  graduates  to  be  lovers  of  books 
throughout  their  adult  lives. 
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A  Broader  View  of  Vision* 

HAROLD  WIENER 

State  Director  of  New  Jersey  for  Optometric  Extension  Program 

HE  profession  of  opt(Mnetry  is  con-  derive  meaning  from  symbols  —  and 
cemed  with  maintaining,  promoting,  couldn’t  if  it  needed  to. 
and  enhancing  human  vision  in  a  so-  We  must  think  in  terms  of  the  de- 
ciety  which  is  so  dependent  upon  vis-  mands  placed  upon  human  vision  and 
ual  communication.  Optometry  is  con-  our  ability  to  meet  these  demands.  In 
cerned  with  how  much  meaning  an  a  study  conducted  recently  by  an  op- 
individual  derives  from  what  he  sees  tometrist,  Dr.  R.  T.  Tolo  of  Minnesota, 
as  well  as  how  clearly  he  sees  an  object,  it  was  found  that  a  child  through  twelve 
In  the  past,  human  vision  has  been  years  of  school  is  required  to  read  432 
equated  with  the  eyeballs  and  visual  books.  Dr.  N.  C.  Kephart  of  Purdue 
acuity;  however,  in  the  light  of  research  University  found  that  a  minimum  of 
that  has  been  done  in  the  fields  of  psy-  203  books  comprised  required  reading 
chology,  optometry,  physiology,  cyber-  through  four  years  of  college 
netics,  child  development,  and  illumi-  These  figures  do  not  take  into  account 
nation,  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  reading  for  pleasure.  It  seems,  then, 
broader  view  of  vision  must  be  taken,  that  an  investigation  of  vision  should 

take  into  account  not  only  how  clearly 
Definition  of  Vision  an  individual  can  see  at  twenty  feet, 

but  also  how  effectively  he  can  per- 
Dr.  A.  M.  Skeffington,  Director  of  form  at  near  point, 
the  Department  of  Education  for  the 

Optometric  Extension  Program,  defines  Process  of  Vision 

vision  as,  "The  process  of  synthesizing 

and  abstracting  the  experiences  of  the  Vision  is  a  process  which  involves  the 
organism  and  mobilizing  them  upon  the  eyes,  the  brain,  and  the  rest  of  the  body, 
instigating  trigger  of  a  visual  datum”  When  an  object  attracts  our  attention, 
(6).  Vision  is  the  ability  to  get  mean-  we  must  first  point  our  eyes  to  that  ob- 
ing  from  those  things  that  we  cannot  ject,  then  focus.  Light  entering  the  eyes 
taste,  touch,  hear,  or  smell  when  the  is  converted  to  coded  electrical  im- 
initial  stimulus  is  light.  pulses  Cnerve  impulses)  which  go  to  a 

When  we  equate  vision  with  visual  center  in  the  brain,  where  they  start  a 
acuity  and  the  eyeballs  alone,  we  are  search  for  meaning  through  all  of  our 
thinking  of  vision  at  the  level  of  the  past  experiences  frmn  all  of  our  senses, 
chimpanzee.  The  chimpanzee  has  This  information  is  sent  to  a  higher 
shown  that  he  has  20/20  visual  acuity  center  where  we  decide  how  to  apply 
or  better;  however,  it  will  never  need  to  this  information — action  follows  (6). 

1.  This  paper  was  presented  by  Dr.  Wiener  on  March  20,  1959  before  the  New  Jersey 
Academy  of  Science  at  Rutgers  University. 
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‘The  eye  sends  continual  rhythmic  opia,  astigmatism,  suppression  of  vision 
streams  of  electrical  potentials.  These  of  one  eye,  or  poor  achievement, 
charges  have  in  themselves  not  the  faint¬ 
est  elements  of  the  visual — ^having,  for  Guidance  of  Vision 

instance,  nothing  of  ‘distance,’  ‘right- 

side-upness,’  nor  ‘vertical,’  nor  ‘round-  When  vision  is  considered  as  an  act 
ness,’  nor  ‘squareness,’  nor  ‘contour,’  involving  the  entire  organism,  it  is  then 
nor  ‘transparency,’  nor  ‘opacity,’  nor  possible  to  guide  the  development  of 
‘near,’  nor  ‘far,’  nor  visual  anything —  visual  performance  by  investigating  the 
yet  conjure  up  all  of  these”  (5).  •  areas  involved.  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell 

The  pointing  mechanism  is  under  the  states,  ‘‘Vision  is  the  dominant  factor 
control  of  the  voluntary  or  skeletal  in  human  development”  (3).  Increased 
nervous  system.  The  focusing  mecha-  visual  performance  has  led  to  greater 
nism  is  under  the  control  of  the  invol-  intellectual  achievement  and  to  preven- 
untary  or  visceral  nervous  system.  No-  tion  of  various  types  of  “eye  defects.” 
where  else  in  the  body  must  these  two  “The  limit  to  which  visual  percep- 
nervous  systems  operate  as  a  team  (2).  tion  can  be  extended  through  proper 
We  learn  how  to  use  our  eyes  in  order  training  is  sdll  unknown.  We  are  cer- 
to  point  and  focus  them,  and  we  ac-  tain  that  it  can  be  improved  to  an  almost 
cumulate  experiences  which  we  store  incredible  extent,  provided  the  observer 
for  future  reference.  This  is  all  devel-  is  willing  to  work  and  provided  he 
oped  over  the  years  of  growth  and  life  utilizes  the  proper  methods.  The  dif- 
in  general  (3).  ference  between  the  expert  and  the 

If,  for  any  reason,  there  is  any  dif-  novice  in  the  rapid  and  accurate  per- 
ficulty  in  the  process  of  gaining  meaning  ception  of  visual  material  is  the  same 
or  using  information  through  this  sys-  difference  between  the  expert  and  nov- 
tem,  we  have  a  visual  problem  (6).  ice  in  the  performance  of  any  skillful 
This  problem  may  exist,  even  though,  act.  We  have  to  learn  to  see  just  as  we 
the  person  has  20 /20  visual  acuity,  have  to  learn  to  swim,  to  play  the  piano 
Studies  by  Emmett  A.  Betts  have  or  to  speak  French.  This  can  be  done 
shown  that  the  majority  of  children  with  skill  and  efficiency  or  it  can  be 
with  reading  problems  are  those  who  done  haltingly  and  ineffectively”  (4). 
have  20/20  visual  acuity  or  better  Cl).  A  broader  view  of  vision  must  be 
Adaptation  to  this  problem  of  gaining  considered  in  order  for  our  children  to 
meaning  under  stress  can  lead  to  my-  reach  the  full  potentials  of  their  ability. 
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An  Epilogue  to  the 

John  Dewey  Centenary 

S.  ALEXANDER  RIPPA 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Northern  Illinois  University,  De  Kalb,Jllinois 

3ome  of  the  followers  of  John  Dewey  the  privilege  of  substantially  changing 
have  led  their  students  to  believe  that  the  philosophic  basis  of  his  authority, 
the  experimentalist  school  of  thought  is  Yet  it  was  this  privilege  that  kept  an 
so  exclusively  adequate,  so  universally  original  thinker  such  as  John  Dewey 
true,  that  a  democracy  has  no  need  to  free.  Dewey  was  free  to  rebuild  or  aban- 
teach  other  systems  of  philosophy.  In-  don  anything  he  constructed.  He  was 
deed,  such  leadership  on  the  part  of  free  to  indulge  in  doubt  about  his  basic 
one  of  the  many  formal  schools  of  premises  and  to  wonder  about  the  ade- 
thought  in  American  culture  has  been  quacy  of  his  system.  He  was  free  to 
persuasive  among  many  classroom  teach-  consider  other  philosophies.  These  free- 
ers  who  are  not  philosophically  oriented,  doms  a  follower  jeopardizes  in  his  un- 
However,  such  indirection  appears  un-  qualified  commitment  to  one  system  of 
wise.  It  is  leadership  along  a  perilous  thought. 

path  to  philosophic  conformity.  Of  course,  there  are  those  who  believe 

that  a  social  order  should  be  integrated 
Philosophic  Conformity  along  the  lines  of  a  coherent  system  of 

thought.  They  prefer  that  one  philoso- 
For  a  teacher  in  a  free  society,  the  phy  be  integrated  into  a  whole  way  of 
unqualified  acceptance  of  one  system  of  life,  that  it  become  directive  of  society 
thought  is  fraught  with  danger.  It  is  rather  than  merely  enlightening  of  it. 
rather  easy  for  a  teacher  to  experience  They  urge  that  philosophy  forsake  its 
vicariously  with  the  original  mind  the  role  as  one  of  the  liberal  disciplines  and 
creative  process  and  the  personal  sat-  that  it  become  an  ideological  frame  of 
isfaction  of  an  unfolding  organization  reference  for  the  entire  culture.  What 
of  thought.  A  danger  arises  when  the  they  have  forgotten  to  note  is  that  John 
teacher’s  own  creative  thinking  is  sub-  Dewey  himself  found  freedom  by  not 
merged  in  a  wave  of  intellectual  ex-  committing  himself  to  any  extant  phil- 
citement.  For  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  osophy  in  his  own  heritage, 
can  become  a  blind  follower  who  en¬ 
visions  himself  as  a  partner  in  the  crea-  Ceaseless  Quest 

tion  and  extension  of  the  master’s  ideas. 

What  is  so  frequently  overlooked  is  the  Occasionally,  one  is  aware  of  a  teach- 
fact  that  the  follower’s  power  stems  er  whose  commitment  is  unlike  that  of 
from  his  commitment  to  the  master;  some  of  Dewey’s  followers.  Here  one 
and  this  commitment  denies  a  follower  discovers  a  commitment  to  a  never-end- 
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ing  search  in  which  the  teacher’s  path  is 
enlightened  hy  all  systems  of  thought, 
not  directed  by  any  one  of  them.  Here, 
indeed,  is  the  spirit  of  liberal  learning 
in  which  the  teacher  not  only  knows 
more  than  his  students,  but  also  learns 
with  them  in  a  distinctive  way. 

About  one  thing  the  teacher  does  not 
know:  he  is  not  certain  what  is  really 
the  best  ultimate  commitment  for  so¬ 
ciety,  even  though  he  does  know  more 
than  his  students  about  what  man’s 
commitments  have  been  in  the  past  and 
more  regarding  the  current  arguments 


for  and  against  them.  In  other  words, 
he  has  infinitely  more  knowledge  than 
his  students,  but  his  knowledge  has  led 
him  to  wisdom,  not  to  ultimate  dogma. 
With  wisdom  he  discovers  that,  in  all 
his  knowledge,  he  does  not  finally 
know.  And  the  students’  awareness  of 
this  fact  sets  them  at  one  with  their 
teacher  in  a  ceaseless  quest.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  this  never-ending  search  for 
knowledge  that  safeguards  freedom  and 
encourages  the  creative  thinking  in 
which  a  democracy  must  put  its  ulti¬ 
mate  faith. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


Charles  Carroll  and  the  American 
Revolution.  By  Milton  Lomask.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Kenedy.  1959.  $2.50. 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton  is  known  to 
every  American  who  has  examined  the  sig¬ 
natures  appended  to  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  The  career  of  this  sterling  pa¬ 
triot,  however,  remains  a  closed  book  to  most 
Americans.  In  this  book  for  young  readers 
from  ten  to  fifteen,  the  life  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  Marylander  is  warmly  and  vividly 
told. — Paul  Zankowich 

The  Kingdom  of  Carbonel.  By  Barbara 
Sleigh.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Bobbs-Merrill. 
1960.  $2.95. 

This  story  by  the  author  of  Carbonel,  the 
King  of  the  Cats,  tells  of  the  adventures  of 
John  and  Rosemary  who  meet  the  black  cat, 
Carbonel,  again  and  are  selected  to  be  guard¬ 
ians  of  his  two  royal  kittens. — P.  Wishard 

Young  Scientist  Takes  a  Walk.  By 
George  Barr.  Illustrated  by  Jeanne  Bendick. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Whittlesey  House.  1959. 
$3.00. 

Here  is  an  excellent  guide  to  field  experi¬ 
ences  for  young  scientists  of  ten  years  of  age 
and  up.  George  Barr,  consultant  in  elemen¬ 
tary  science  for  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education,  knows  his  science — and  he  knows 
children.  In  this  volume,  he  bids  youngsters 


take  compass,  pencil,  and  a  small  magnify¬ 
ing  glass  and  join  him  in  an  exploration 
of  the  out-of-doors.  There  is,  fortunately, 
much  stress  on  "open-ended”  experiences  that 
will  lead  youngsters  to  discover  things  for 
themselves. — Paul  Zankowich 

The  Story  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  By  Colonel  Red  Reeder.  Illustrated  by 
Frederick  T.  Chapman.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ducll,  Sloan  and  Pearce.  1959.  $3.95. 

Colonel  Reeder’s  The  Story  of  the  Civil 
War  justly  won  plaudits  from  young  readers. 
In  the  present  volume,  he  has  produced  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  earlier  book.  'The 
book  is  a  complete  and  panoramic  picture  of 
the  American  Revolution  from  the  night  of 
Paul  Revere’s  ride  to  the  surrender  at  York- 
town. — Paul  Zankowich. 

Our  World  of  Science.  By  Duane  Brad¬ 
ley  and  Eugene  Lord.  Illustrated  by  Tibor 
Tors.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Lippincott.  1959. 
$3.00. 

Scientists  from  eight  to  twelve  will  find 
answers  to  a  great  many  of  their  science  ques¬ 
tions  in  this  lucid  and  easily  understandable 
book.  Topics  covered  include  sound,  light, 
air,  water,  motion,  gravity,  heat,  electricity, 
and  magnetism.  The  book  will  help  parents 
to  guide  their  youngsters’  scientific  interests. 

— Paul  Zankowich 


Should  Parents  Coddle 

Their  Retarded  Readers? 

MARY  H.  B.  WOLLNER 

Director  of  the  Reading  Clinic  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Rockford  College,  Rockford,  Illinois 

GASP  went  up  at  a  meeting  of  par-  the  progress  of  each  pupil.  Parents,  un- 
ents  of  one  hundred  retarded  readers  in  derstandably  anxious  to  co-operate  in 
a  summer  reading  chnic  when  it  was  what  they  hope  will  be  rapid  progress, 
suggested  to  them  that  they  could  help  often  ask:  "Should  we  hear  our  child’s 
their  children  best  by  relaxing  all  pres-  words?  Have  you  any  drills  we  could 
sures  related  to  reading  at  home  and  by  do  together  at  home?  How  can  we  help 
establishing  firm,  consistent  general  dis-  to  speed  up  our  child’s  learning,  so  he’ll 
cipline.  be  up  to  grade  level  in  the  fall?” 

This  surprise  is  understandable  when  It  often  is  helpful  to  explain  that  the 
we  reahze  the  confusion  that  exists  in  request  for  removal  of  pressure  of 
the  minds  of  the  public  about  what  goes  teaching  by  parents  is  a  protective 
into  re-cducating  children  who  have  measure;  that  is,  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
failed  to  learn  to  read  qp  to  their  mental  tect  and  preserve  the  essential  qualities 
capacity.  Tests  and  interviews  with  chil-  of  the  parent-child  relationship.  A  grow- 
dren  who  show  a  true  pattern  of  read-  ing  child  is  so  dependent  upon  the  love 
ing  and  spelling  retardation  and  talks  and  approval  of  the  adults  in  his  home 
with  their  parents  reveal  both  turmoil  that  every  time  one  of  them  corrects  his 
and  tragedy.  These  children  and  adults  pronunciation  of  a  word,  or  corrects  his 
have  experienced  the  hurt  of  failure,  spelling,  or  supplies  a  word  in  his  read- 
and  they  are  looking  for  ways  and  means  ing  which  he  cannot  remember,  there  is 
of  turning  the  tide  of  learning  into  a  implied  criticism,  which  may  cause  the 
positive  direction.  child  to  experience  unduly  strong  fear 

— fear  that  he  will  lose  parental  love 
Removing  Parental  Pressure  and  approval. 

Sensitive  parents  are  torn  between 
Our  first  request  of  parents  who  bring  their  desire  to  help  the  child  and  their 
children  into  summer  reading  classes  impatience  to  see  him  progress.  We  feel 
for  tutoring  is  that  they  do  not  carry  that,  whenever  a  parent  attempts  to 
on  any  coaching  or  teaching  activities  teach  in  a  subject  in  which  the  child 
at  home.  "Please  have  fun  with  your  has  chronic  difficulty,  there  is  great 
child  this  summer,"  we  advise,  "and  danger  that  the  child  will  absorb  the 
leave  the  teaching  to  the  clinic.”  impatience  of  the  parent,  become  im- 

Release  from  home  pressure  in  the  patient  with  himself,  and  lose  all  cour- 
very  sore  area  which  surrounds  the  sub-  age  to  proceed. 

ject  of  reading  is  one  factor  essential  to  One  father  asked,  "How  can  we  get 
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across  to  our  children  ther  idea  of  the 
importance  of  learning  to  read?”  The 
answer  sounds  simple,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  arrange.  The  poor  reader  must  be 
presented  with  tasks  related  to  reading, 
which  he  can  master,  so  that  he  takes 
note  of  his  own  progress  and,  thereby, 
gradually  gains  a  sense  of  confidence  in 
his  powers  to  learn  something  on  his 
own. 

A  growing  child,  by  virtue  of  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  cannot  grasp 
the  whole  significance  of  education,  nor 
estimate  the  importance  to  himself  of 
mastering  reading  for  self-development. 
Even  a  child  who  progresses  normally 
or  rapidly  in  learning  to  read  has  to 
wait  for  a  period  of  two  to  six  years 
before  his  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of 
reading  opens  the  door  for  him  to  in¬ 
dependent,  voluntary  reading.  There¬ 
fore,  when  we  tell  a  child,  "You  ought 
to  hurry  up  and  learn  this  well,  so  you 
can  enjoy  reading  and  study  more  effi¬ 
ciently,”  we  are  talking  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  adult  wisdom  and  experience. 
But  the  child  figuratively  is  deaf  to  this 
argument,  not  because  he  is  naughty, 
or  stubborn,  or  lazy,  but  because  he 
hasn’t  lived  long  enough  to  comprehend 
its  truth.  The  only  language  a  youngster 
understands  is  the  firsthand  experience 
of  specific  learning  success. 

Parental  Example 

What  can  parents  do  at  home  to 
help?  They  can  set  examples  of  good 
reading  habits.  A  father  who  regularly 
reads  good  literature  aloud,  for  his  own 
pleasure,  helps  his  whole  family,  in¬ 
cluding  the  retarded  reader.  He  provides 
the  children  with  a  vital  aspect  of  read¬ 
ing — the  listening,  attending,  and  com¬ 
prehending  aspect. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  parent  who  sits 
down  and  tries  to  share  the  reading  of 
a  primer  or  basic  reader  with  his  child 
is  running  the  risk  of  showing  up  and 
“rubbing  in”  the  child’s  chronic  difficul¬ 
ties  and  errors.  'The  child,  of  course, 
finds  it  difficult  to  pay  attention,  feels 
no  enjoyment,  and  is  unable  to  prevent 
himself  from  making  errors.  In  spite  of 
his  conscious  efforts,  even  the  compli¬ 
ant  child  will  continue  to  fall  into  the 
same  errors  over  and  over  again — when 
he  reads  to  a  parent. 

Reading  Teacher 

All  reading,  then,  should  be  banned 
from  the  home  and  left  to  a  reading 
specialist  or  remedial  teacher.  Such  a 
teacher  is  trained  to  vary  the  exercises 
and  procedures  in  such  a  skillful  way 
that  the  youngster  is  not  forced  to  fail 
repeatedly. 

Another  thing  about  the  reading 
teacher  which  makes  her  different  from 
parents  is  her  attitude  of  objectivity, 
which  helps  to  boost  the  morale  of  the 
retarded  reader.  When  a  child  has  to 
be  corrected  by  a  stranger,  self-respect 
is  not  destroyed,  as  it  often  is  when  the 
child  is  corrected  by  a  blood  relative. 
Even  the  regular  classroom  teacher 
sometimes  becomes  so  emotionally  in¬ 
volved  with  a  child’s  reading  problem 
that  she  cannot  help  him. 

We  now  understand  enough  about 
the  emotionality  of  most  children  who 
are  experiencing  reading  failure  that 
we  can  state  that  they  progress  best  in 
an  atmosphere  of  friendly  impersonality. 
This  means  that  the  teacher  or  tutor 
must  be  able  to  establish  himself  as  a 
person  who  likes  children  and  who  is 
able  to  accept  the  reader  just  as  he  is. 
The  tutor’s  training,  then,  enables  him 
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to  offer  a  carefully  selected  series  of 
tasks  and  challenges  to  the  child,  which 
will  encourage  the  child’s  growth  in  in¬ 
dependence  and  confidence. 

The  fact  that  reading  cannot  be 
taught  but  must  be  learned  is  not  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  general  public,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  obvious  to  those  of  us  who 
work  in  reading  clinics.  Our  job  is  to 
set  up  the  lessons  so  that  the  child  will 
succeed,  presently  will  acknowledge  his 
own  success,  and,  then,  will  begin  to 
pull  himself  up  hy  his  own  bootstraps. 
Parents,  when  they  try  to  be  teachers, 
tend  to  focus  their  main  attention  on 
the  outcome  and  to  view  the  errors  as 
stumbling  blocks.  Reading  clinicians 
focus  their  main  attention  on  the  learn¬ 
er  and  his  individual  way  of  learning; 
they  view  the  errors  as  signposts  to  help 
them  to  design  corrective  instruction. 

Discipline 

Still  parents  may  ask,  “What  can  we 
do?”  Then  they  show  surprise  if  we 
say,  “Don’t  nag,  punish,  or  deprive  the 
child.  But  be  sure  you  have  a  firmness 
and  consistency  in  home  discipline.” 

There  is  evidence  that  improvement 
in  home  discipline  results  in  improve¬ 
ment  in  reading  for  some  retarded  read¬ 
ers.  By  discipline,  however,  we  do  not 
mean  punishment  or  deprivation.  A 
child,  deprived  of  a  camp  experience,  a 
game  with  his  friends,  a  friendship,  or 
the  privilege  of  watching  television  be¬ 
cause  of  his  lag  in  reading  development, 
will  be  likely  to  translate  this  to  mean, 
“They  don’t  love  me  because  I’m  dumb. 
So,  what’s  the  use  of  trying?” 

Too  often,  a  child  who  experiences 
trouble  in  reading  also  has  trouble 
growing  in  responsibility  and  self-dis¬ 
cipline.  Such  a  child  comes  from  an  at¬ 


mosphere  which  confuses  him,  because 
it  alternately  punishes  and  coddles. 

The  kind  of  discipline  which  is 
meant  here  is  the  kind  calculated  to 
bolster  the  child’s  feelings  that  some¬ 
body  cares.  It  should  include  consist¬ 
ency  in  the  routines  of  eating  and  sleep¬ 
ing.  Parents  should  insist,  in  a  friendly 
hut  unyielding  manner,  that  the  young¬ 
sters  go  to  bed  at  the  time  set  by  the 
parents.  Firmness  implies  that  the  par¬ 
ents  do  not  give  in  to  the  child  against 
their  own  better  judgment.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  television  poses  a  problem,  a 
parent  may  find  it  helpful  to  get  the 
child  to  "star”  his  favorite  programs — 
one  star  for  pretty  good,  two  stars  for 
good,  three  stars  for  very  good,  and  so 
on.  Parents  may  then  permit  the  child 
to  watch  the  five-star  programs  but  not 
the  others.  A  child  scarcely  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  critical  powers  and 
good  taste,  unless  the  parents  guide  him. 

In  addition,  parents  may  look  for 
signs  of  the  child’s  growing  up  and  may 
encourage  him  to  assume  responsibil¬ 
ities  in  and  around  the  home.  If  the 
child  wishes  to  take  care  of  a  garden 
or  a  pet,  or  if  he  wishes  to  do  some  in¬ 
dependent  shopping  or  trading,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  TTiese  ex¬ 
periences  can  be  valuable  in  permitting 
the  child  to  feel  needed,  grown-up,  and 
capable. 

A  tightening  of  home  discipline  will 
aid  a  child  in  growing  up,  relinquish¬ 
ing  his  baby  habits,  and  feeling  that 
someone  cares  about  his  character  de¬ 
velopment.  The  "growing  up”  feeling 
is  closely  related  to  an  improvement  in 
ability  to  read.  Coddling,  oversym- 
pathizing,  nagging,  blowing  hot  and 
cold — i.e.,  now  indulgent,  now  strict — 
all  hinder  the  growth  process  because 
they  leave  the  child  feeling  helpless. 


A  Trend  in 

Curriculum  Development 

FRED  M.  KING 

Director  of  Instruction,  Rochester  Public  Schools 
Rochester,  Minnesota 


A  MONG  educators  in  the  public 
schools  today,  there  seems  to  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  trend  toward  developing  courses 
of  study  on  a  vertical  basis.  This  is  a 
good  sign.  The  superintendent  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
need  to  identify  his  school  program. 
As  a  result,  the  curriculum  director  is 
playing  an  important  role  in  pulling 
together  and  organizing  the  various 
facets  of  the  school  program. 

To  organize  and  direct  vertical  co¬ 
ordination  of  a  subject-matter  area  is 
a  major  task.  It  is  a  responsibility  that 
should  be  assigned  to  a  full-time  direc¬ 
tor  of  instruction  who  can  devote  much 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  such  projects. 

Vertical  Curriculum  Study 

The  primary  reasons  for  developing  a 
vertical  course  of  study  in  each  sub¬ 
ject-matter  area  are: 

1 .  To  identify  the  content  of  a  sub¬ 
ject-matter  area  at  each  grade 
level 

2.  To  determine  the  minimum  es¬ 
sentials  to  be  taught  in  a  subject 
in  each  grade 

3.  To  suggest  motivational  proce¬ 
dures  for  each  grade  level. 

4.  To  provide  the  teacher  with  ref¬ 
erence  material  that  will  furnish 
information  for  the  concepts  to  be 
taught 


5.  To  integrate  the  material  taught 
in  the  elementary,  junior  high, 
and  senior  high  schools 

6.  To  provide  incoming  staff  mem¬ 
bers  with  something  definite  in 
the  area  of  instruction 

Generally  speaking,  a  school  system 
will  follow  a  schedule  of  organization 
in  planning  a  course  of  study,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  subject-matter  area  is  up 
for  revision.  To  be  sure,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  adaptations  that  must  be  made, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  subject 
being  studied. 

To  do  a  complete  vertical  study  of  a 
subject,  every  elementary  teacher  as 
well  as  every  teacher  of  that  subject  in 
grades  seven  to  twelve,  in  some  way, 
should  be  involved.  Sometimes  a  verti¬ 
cal  study  is  made  in  a  specialized  area 
and  involves  only  secondary  teachers — 
home  economics,  for  example.  Seldom 
would  a  study  involve  only  elementary 
teachers.  Teachers  at  least  through 
grade  nine  can  be  allied  to  any  ele¬ 
mentary  vertical  study  —  e.g.,  hand¬ 
writing,  spelling,  reading,  science, 
and  health.  All  teachers,  kindergarten 
through  grade  twelve,  should  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  building  of  courses  of 
studies  in  English,  social  studies,  math¬ 
ematics,  science,  health,  and  physical 
education. 

To  build  a  course  of  study  in  any 
field,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  five 
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very  important  elements:  (1)  commit¬ 
tees,  (2)  leadership,  (3)  time,  (4) 
money,  and  (5)  organizational  struc¬ 
ture.  These  five  elements  are  equally 
important,  and  no  school  system  should 
begin  such  a  tremendous  undertaking 
without  assurance  from  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration  that  these  things  can  be 
provided. 

Committees 

To  start  a  project,  a  school  system 
will  need  a  vertical  planning  committee 
for  each  subject  area.  This  committee 
should  contain,  roughly,,  one  or  two 
teachers  from  each  elementary  grade, 
two  or  three  junior-high-school  teach¬ 
ers,  and  two  or  three  senior-high-school 
teachers.  Thus  the  central  committee 
will  comprise  betM’een  eighteen  and 
twent>’  members,  plus  a  committee 
chairman. 

Committee  members  may  be  chosen 
arbitrarily  by  the  administration,  by 
lot,  or  from  volunteers.  Another  meth¬ 
od  is  to  ask  principals  to  have  their 
staffs  nominate  a  list  from  which  the 
administration  chooses  personnel  for 
the  committee.  Generally,  volunteers 
make  good  contributing  members. 

From  time  to  time,  key  people  may 
be  added  to  the  project.  Subcommittee 
chairmen  should  be  chosen  early  in  the 
study,  one  for  each  division  level,  i.e., 
elementary,  junior  high  school,  and 
senior  high  school. 

Leadership 

Strong  committee  leadership  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion  the  building  of  a  vertical 
course  of  study.  The  leaders,  ideally, 
will  have  had  experience  at  many  lev¬ 


els  of  the  instructional  program.  An 
ideal  chairman  for  a  vertical  science 
committee,  for  example,  will  be  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  had  experience  teaching 
science  in  the  elementary,  junior-high, 
and  senior-high  grades.  Such  a  person 
is  not  easy  to  find,  particularly  since  he 
also  must  be  able  to  work  well  with 
other  staff  members.  If  there  is  not  an 
ideal  person  available,  the  chairman 
should  possess  at  least  most  of  the  de¬ 
sired  qualifications. 

Leadership  is  stressed  because  verti¬ 
cal  courses  of  study  that  have  been 
developed  generally  have  been  only  as 
good  as  the  leaders  of  the  committees 
that  have  developed  them.  Weaknesses 
in  a  course  of  study  frequently  reflect 
weaknesses  in  leadership  at  this  level. 

Time 

To  change  a  course  of  study  or  to  re¬ 
build  a  program  in  any  subject  is  an 
expensive  proposition.  To  begin  with, 
the  time  of  teachers  is  valuable;  yet, 
they  must  be  allowed  time  to  perform 
this  task  if  the  job  is  worth  doing  at  all. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  teach¬ 
ers  can  be  given  time  to  do  this  extra 
work.  Secondary  teachers,  who  are 
vertical-curriculum-committee  members, 
can  be  given  an  extra  free  period  each 
day.  This  will  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  correct  some  of  their  papers,  plan 
lessons,  or  hold  conferences — tasks  or¬ 
dinarily  accomplished  during  the  peri¬ 
ods  these  teachers  are  in  committee 
meetings.  Such  a  practice,  of  course,  is 
expensive  and  may  be  impractical  ex¬ 
cept  in  larger  city  systems. 

Elementary  teachers  can  be  relieved 
for  committee  work  by  hiring  substitutes 
one  or  two  days  a  month,  depending  up¬ 
on  when  the  committee  meets.  Each 
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community  has  to  determine  how  it  will 
compensate  for  the  added  burden  of 
curriculum  revision  placed  on  its  teach¬ 
ers.  Some  school  systems  conduct  cur¬ 
ricular  studies,  to  a  great  extent,  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months.  This  means 
that  the  members  of  the  committees  re¬ 
ceive  an  extra  month’s  salary  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  or  two,  but  it  is  one  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  an  important  task.  This  is  the 
plan  used  successfully  in  Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

Money 

Change  in  curriculum  implies  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction.  To  improve 
instruction,  a  school  system  probably 
will  have  to  spend  more  money  on  in¬ 
struction.  Research  points  up  the  fact 
that  the  caliber  of  instruction  in  a  school 
system  correlates  very  highly  with  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  instruction. 

A  completely  new  course  of  study  in 
a  subject  usually  means  new  textbooks 
and  other  materials  for  each  grade  level, 
as  recommended  by  'the  vertical  com¬ 
mittee.  This  is  a  tremendously  expen¬ 
sive  program.  Although  Rochester  is  a 
comparatively  small  school  system  with 
only  four  thousand  elementary  pupils, 
our  new  science  course  of  study  for  the 
elementary  grades  entailed  about  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  new  books,  materi¬ 
als,  teacher  time,  and  equipment — and 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Organizational  Structure 

Once  a  vertical  committee  has  been 
established,  it  will  need  to  meet  once 
every  two  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
viewing  ( 1 )  the  nature  of  the  problem 
it  has  been  assigned;  (2)  a  plan  for  or¬ 
ganization;  and  (3)  a  tentative  time¬ 


table  for  subcommittees  that  will  be 
appointed  to  assist  the  vertical  com¬ 
mittee. 

At  the  appropriate  place  and  time, 
other  things  must  be  decided: 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  program? 

2.  What  are  the  weaknesses  of  the 
present  program  in  light  of  re¬ 
cent  trends? 

3.  How  can  the  committee  bring 
other  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  into  the  study? 

4.  What  information  might  be 
gained  from  a  survey  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching  staff’s  opinions 
in  regard  to  subject  content  at 
each  grade  level? 

5.  Giuld  worth-while  information 
be  gained  through  a  survey  of 
junior-  and  senior-high  school 
teachers  teaching  this  subject? 

6.  What  can  our  study  accomplish? 

These  and  many  more  items  should 

go  into  the  planning  that  will  be  done 
in  the  first  few  sessions  of  the  vertical 
committee.  It  is  imperative  that  a  sec¬ 
retary  be  assigned  to  this  committee,  one 
who  will  take  extensive  notes  of  dis¬ 
cussions  and  provide  each  member  of 
the  committee  with  minutes  and  com¬ 
plete  agenda. 

The  Study 

The  next  step  which  the  vertical 
committee  must  take  will  involve  the 
greater  part  of  a  school  year,  if  the 
committee  meets  only  once  or  twice  a 
month.  During  this  period  of  research, 
study,  and  planning,  the  curriculum  di¬ 
rector  or  someone  assuming  this  respon¬ 
sibility  should  gather  materials  from  all 
over  the  country  in  regard  to  the  subject 
being  studied.  Among  these  materials 
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will  be  copies  of  textbooks,  teachers’ 
manuals,  and  courses  of  study  or  curric¬ 
ulum  guides  that  have  been  well  writ¬ 
ten  and  successfully  implemented  in 
some  of  the  leading  school  systems  of 
the  country. 

Two  excellent  collections  of  curric¬ 
ular  materials  may  be  found  at  the 
A.S.C.D.  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
Curriculum  Laboratory.  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  send  a  representative  to  these 
places  to  gather  information,  then  plans 
should  be  made  at  once  to  send  letters 
to  many  school  systems  throughout  the 
country  to  purchase  copies  of  their 
courses  of  study. 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  year, 
the  vertical  committee  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  about  twice  its 
original  representation.  This  will  allow 
for  more  exchanging  of  notes  and  shar¬ 
ing  of  ideas  as  the  course  of  study  is 
developed. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  school  year, 
the  enlarged  vertical  committee  should 
have  decided  upon  (1)  the  philosophy 
for  teaching  the  subject;  (2)  the  gen¬ 
eral  objectives  for  teaching  the  subject; 
(3)  the  specific  objectives  for  teaching 
the  subject  at  each  grade  level;  (4)  the 
concepts  to  be  taught  at  each  grade  lev¬ 
el;  and  (5)  the  instructional  materials 
for  this  subject  from  elementary  school 
through  the  secondary  school. 

From  this  point  on,  three  major  sub¬ 
committees,  under  competent  leader¬ 
ship,  will  determine  the  exact  content 
of  the  course  of  study.  Specifically,  this 
means  that  the  elementary  chairman 
with  his  committee  expanded  to  three 
or  four  teachers  per  grade  level  will 
spend  four,  five,  or  six  weeks  in  the 
summer,  reviewing  the  material  that 
the  co-ordinator  has  gathered  and  de¬ 


termining  exactly  how  much  can  be 
taught  at  each  grade  level. 

Once  progress  in  writing  the  course 
of  study  has  reached  the  point  where 
certain  aspects  of  the  program  have 
been  developed  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  sixth  grade,  an  editing  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  four  or  five  teach¬ 
ers,  can  be  selected  from  the  group  to 
determine  continuity  in  the  program 
and  the  extent  to  which  co-ordination 
still  must  be  done. 

Working  from  the  general  outline 
that  was  agreed  upon  by  the  vertical 
committee,  the  junior-  and  senior-high- 
school  courses  of  study  can  be  developed 
simultaneously.  However,  some  admin¬ 
istrators  prefer  to  have  the  secondary 
teachers  serve  as  consultants  until  the 
elementary  portion  of  the  course  of 
study  has  been  completed.  There  also  is 
need  for  over-all  committees,  drawn 
from  the  vertical  committee,  to  deter¬ 
mine  continuity  in  the  total  program. 
For  example,  if  the  geography  aspect  of 
the  social-studies  program  starts  in  the 
fourth  grade  and  continues  through  the 
eleventh  grade,  some  means  of  co-ordi¬ 
nation  must  be  established.  If  plans  are 
to  stress  home,  school,  and  community 
in  the  primary  grades,  this  must  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  a  co-ordinating  committee  at 
that  level  and  integrated  with  the 
fourth-grade  program. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  bringing 
all  elementary  teachers  and  secondary 
teachers  into  the  planning  of  the  course 
of  study,  a  two-year  project  is  advan¬ 
tageous,  for,  with  this  longer  period  of 
time,  grade-level  meetings  may  be  held 
during  the  second'  year  to  get  the 
reactions  of  the  general  staff.  In  many 
cases,  this  method  is  preferred,  for, 
now,  many  valuable  suggestions  will  be 
made  to  strengthen  the  course  of  study. 
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In  addition  to  this,  each  member  of  the 
staff  who  teaches  the  subject  being 
studied  will  feel  that  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  suggestions. 

Values  and  Conclusions 

Nothing  can  give  an  inexperienced 
teacher  a  feeling  of  security  so  well  as 
a  carefully  prepared  course  of  study  in 
each  subject  she  is  expected  to  teach. 
At  the  same  time,  every  teacher,  re¬ 
gardless  of  her  experience,  at  times  has 
wondered  if  she  were  covering  the 
"essential”  material  in  her  subject. 

The  vertical  curriculum  committee 
has  not  finished  its  job  when  the  course 
of  study  has  been  planned,  edited,  and 
written.  The  next  steps  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  are  (1)  to  select  materials  to 
fit  the  course  of  study;  (2)  to  develop 
in-service-training  classes  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  this  subject;  and  (3)  to  review 
and  re-evaluate  this  course  of  study 
from  year  to  year. 

What  should  the  course  of  study  con¬ 
tain  after  the  job  is  done?  Primarily,  it 
should  contain  the  minimum  essential 
concepts  that  the  committee  has  agreed 
should  be  taught  in  the  subject  at  each 
grade  level.  It  also  should  contain  many 
different  kinds  of  activities  that  will 
help  the  teacher  to  decide  how  to  teach 
the  concepts  of  a  subject  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  manner,  as  well  as  many  kinds  of 
live  references.  Moreover,  it  should 
contain  a  statement  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  subject  at  each  grade  level. 
And,  finally,  it  should  contain  any  other 
helps  that  the  committee  desires  to  in¬ 
clude.  Above  all,  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  by  all  staff  members  that  the 
course  of  study  basically  outlines  what 
the  teacher  should  teach,  not  how  she 
should  teach. 
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Who  Is  the  School  Counselor? 

GOLDIE  RUTH  KABACK 

Associate  Professor,  The  City  College  School  of  Education 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

C'lTiZENS  throughout  the  country  are  force  that  is  more  proficient  and  qual- 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  ified  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
fact  that  great  numbers  of  boys  and  mankind. 

girls  will  soon  crowd  our  schools  to  The  school  counselor  must  know 

bulging  proportions.  Elementary  and  about  these  trends  in  order  to  prepare 
secondary  schools  now  enroll  over  forty  young  adolescents  for  the  world  of  work, 
million  pupils;  it  is  expected  that  sixty-  2.  Child  labor  laws,  the  shift  in 
five  million  pupils  will  attend  school  population  from  rural  to  urban  centers, 
by  1975.  Conservative  estimates  sug-  the  mechanization  of  farming  during 

gest  that  education  above  the  high-  the  past  number  of  years — all  have 

school  level  will  increase  by  150  per  contributed  to  personal  and  vocational 
cent  during  the  same  time.  problems  that  the  young  adolescent  may 

With  the  anticipated  increase  in  not  always  be  able  to  solve  for  himself, 
school  enrollment  has  come  an  intensi-  To  transmit  knowledge  of  how  best  to 
fied  interest  in  the  expansion  of  school  meet  these  problems  is  the  function  of 
guidance  and  counseling  services.  It  is  the  school  counselor, 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  3.  Not  long  ago,  only  the  few  who 
briefly  who  the  school  counselor  is  and  expected  to  go  into  the  professions  or 
what  he  does  at  the  present  time  as  the  ministry  were  encouraged  to  corn- 
preliminary  to  what  he  will  be  called  plete  a  secondary-school  education.  In 
upon  to  do  by  1975.  1900,  about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 

adolescents  completed  a  high-school 
Historical  Trends  education;  today  about  50  to  70  per 

cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  enter 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well,  at  the  out-  high  school  remain  to  graduate.  In 
set,  to  indicate  some  of  the  major  in-  1900,  4  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  1 
fluences  that  have  shaped  and  continue  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  enrolled  in 
to  shape  the  guidance  and  counseling  courses  of  study  beyond  high  school; 
movement  in  this  country.  today  22  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  12 

1.  Demands  for  new  skills  and  per  cent  of  our  girls  go  on  to  college — 
techniques  have  increased  tremendous-  and  the  number  is  growing  rapidly, 
ly  since  the  Industrial  Revolution.  At  The  present  school  counselor  is  called 
the  same  time,  there  has  been  an  ever  upon  to  answer  many  questions  related 
increasing  body  of  scientific  knowledge,  to  high  schools  and  courses  of  studies. 
The  present  age  of  automatic  produc-  colleges  and  entrance  requirements, 
tion  and  specialization  demands  a  scien-  4.  Socio-economic  changes  have  led 
tifically  and  technically  trained  labor  to  changes  in  status  needs.  Parents,  for 
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the  most  part,  are  no  longer  content  to 
have  their  children  enter  the  vocational 
milieu  which  they  themselves  have  oc¬ 
cupied  for  many  years.  They  want  their 
children  to  have  more  schooling  and  to 
attain  positions  on  the  uppermost  rungs 
of  the  occupational  ladder. 

It  is  the  school  counselor  who  some¬ 
times  must  meet  with  parents  and  try 
to  reconcile  their  hopes  and  aspirations 
with  the  realistic  abilities,  aptitudes, 
and  interests  of  their  children. 

5.  The  improvement  and  expansion 
of  school  guidance  and  counseling  serv¬ 
ices  also  stems  from  the  fact  that  a  so¬ 
ciety  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its 
citizens  provides  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  the  maximum 
development  of  abilities  and  aptitudes. 
Public  Law  85-864,  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958,  is  but 
one  example  of  such  interest. 

It  is  the  school  counselor  who  is 
called  upon  to  guide  young  people  into 
the  area  of  study  and  work  that  society 
has  provided. 

6.  Finally,  heightened  interest  in 
guidance  and  counseling  services  at  the 
present  time  is  related  to  a  deeper  un¬ 
derstanding  of  individual  needs,  drives, 
and  motivations. 

Since  the  school  counselor  has  been 
trained  to  understand  psychological 
problems  against  a  background  of 
changing  socio-economic  conditions,  it 
is  usually  he  who  assists  students  to 
adjust  to  the  demands  of  a  complex 
society  and  to  actualize  their  unique 
and  creative  potentialities. 

Elementary  School 

The  elementary-school  counselor  is 
usually  a  woman  who  has  taught  in 
elementary  schools  for  a  number  of 
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years.  There  are  many  women  who  also 
serve  as  school  counselors  in  the  junior 
high  school  and  in  the  senior  high 
school,  but  in  recent  years  many  more 
men  than  formerly  have  been  drawn 
into  this  field.  A  teacher’s  interest  in 
the  area  of  guidance  and  counseling  may 
stem  from  his  work  as  a  grade  adviser, 
a  relationship  with  an  atypical  child,  or 
from  an  arbitrary’  assignment  to  the 
guidance  office  by  an  administrator. 

There  are  no  uniform  state  require¬ 
ments  for  the  certification  of  elemen¬ 
tary-  or  secondary-school  counselors. 
Each  state  or  local  community  may  set 
up  its  own  specific  educational  and  ex¬ 
periential  requirements.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  one  or  two  years  of  work  experi¬ 
ence  in  addition  to  two  or  more  years 
of  classroom  teaching  are  required.  In 
addition,  the  school  counselor  frequent¬ 
ly  may  be  called  upon  to  offer  proof 
that  he  has  completed  specific  courses 
in  guidance  and  counseling  beyond  the 
baccalaureate  degree. 

The  elementary-school  counselor 
works  very  closely  with  teachers  in  or¬ 
der  to  help  them  to  create  proper  psy¬ 
chological  climates  and  special  courses 
of  study  for  particular  pupils.  She 
meets  with  teachers  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  about  children  who  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  guidance  office,  and  she 
shares  information  with  teachers  about 
test  results  and  interview  sessions. 

In  addition  to  her  work  with  individ¬ 
ual  children,  the  elementary-school 
counselor  frequently  organizes  group  ac¬ 
tivities  for  selected  children  in  order  to 
help  them  to  overcome  aggressive  or 
withdrawn  behavioral  tendencies.  She 
also  may  schedule  definite  appointments 
with  parents  on  matters  pertaining  to 
specific  problems  of  child  adjustment 
or  referral  to  some  community  agency. 
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She  may  arrange  for  PTA  discussion  on 
child  growth  and  development  and 
work  with  other  school  services  for  a 
more  effective  guidance  program. 

Junior  High  School 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
junior-high-school  counselor  is  to  help 
young  adolescents  to  begin  to  think  more 
critically  about  the  relationship  between 
abilities,  present  ambitions,  and  future 
goals.  Since  the  junior-high-school  cur¬ 
riculum  often  is  more  differentiated 
than  the  elementary-school  curriculum, 
the  school  counselor  usually  is  called 
upon  to  help  adolescents  plan  programs 
of  study  that  will  contribute  most  to  the 
kind  of  persons  they  hope  to  become 
and  to  afford  them  opportunities  to  dis¬ 
cuss  themselves  in  relation  to  their  ex¬ 
panding  social  horizons. 

Teachers’  observations  of  classroom 
behavior,  class  achievements,  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  and  the  like  are 
utilized  by  the  school  counselor  in  his 
work  with  individuals  or  with  groups 
of  junior-high-school  youth.  In  his 
counseling  interview  with  the  student, 
he  tries  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  the  student’s  own  concept  of 
his  abilities  and  parental  pressures  for 
achievement.  Throughout,  the  aim  of 
the  junior-high-school  counselor  is  to 
enable  each  student  to  develop  tech¬ 
niques  which  will  enable  him  to  be¬ 
come  more  mature  and  self-directing. 

Senior  High  School 

The  duties  of  the  senior-high-school 
counselor  usually  include  orienting  new 
students  to  the  school  curriculum,  test¬ 
ing  and  appraising  scholastic  and  spe¬ 
cial  aptitudes,  counseling  individual 


students  with  respect  to  problems  of 
achievement,  appearance,  boy-girl  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  parental  attitudes. 

The  major  focus  at  this  level,  how¬ 
ever,  is  on  helping  adolescents  attain 
educational  and  vocational  goals  that 
are  commensurate  with  their  interests 
and  abilities.  Toward  this  end,  the 
school  counselor  frequently  organizes 
group  guidance  sessions  in  co-operation 
with  school  club  leaders  or  homeroom 
teachers.  He  enlists  the  help  of  the 
school  librarian  to  assemble  and  main¬ 
tain  files  of  educational  and  vocational 
information.  He  ultilizes  films,  speak¬ 
ers,  and  visits  to  schools  and  industries 
in  order  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
realistic  aspects  of  the  world  of  work. 
Under  his  direction,  students  frequent¬ 
ly  conduct  surveys  of  occupational  op¬ 
portunities  available  to  them  in  their 
respective  communities  and  interview 
potential  employers  with  respt\t  to  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  and  technical  com¬ 
petencies. 

The  senior-high-school  counselor  is 
well  informed  about  college  require¬ 
ments,  loans,  and  scholarships.  He  usu- 
al!_,  is  responsible  for  college  and  career 
conferences,  wherein  he  tries  to  bring 
together  qualified  college  and  industrial 
representatives  to  answer  students’  ques¬ 
tions.  He  collects  information  about  stu¬ 
dents  from  teachers  and,  in  turn,  works 
with  teachers  in  order  to  have  them  de¬ 
velop  a  deeper  understanding  of  ado¬ 
lescent  needs.  He  interviews  parents 
about  the  adjustment  or  aims  of- particu¬ 
lar  students  and  he  discusses  the  health 
of  adolescents  with  the  school  nurse  or 
the  school  doctor.  He  is  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  community  resources, 
and  he  refers  out  those  boys  and  girls 
who  need  physical  and  psychological 
assistance  not  available  at  the  school. 


Culture,  Why  Lag? 

THOMAS  M.  WEISS  and  MARY  SCOTT  MORRIS 
College  of  Education 
Ari2ona  State  University,  Tentpe,  Arizona 


C'ULTURAL  lag  may  be  defined  as  the 
period  of  time  that  obtains  between  the 
discovery  of  new  knowledge  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  by  a  society.  That  the 
period  of  time  is  usually  significantly 
long  is  often  overlooked  by  people  in 
both  education  and  science.  That  those 
in  the  former  category  (educators,  per 
se)  fail  to  take  into  account  this  new 
knowledge  is  understandable,  since  they 
are  frequently  plagued  with  a  host  of 
trivia  for  which  they  are  held  responsi¬ 
ble.  Those  in  the  latter  category  (scien¬ 
tists)  frequently  operate  individuallv, 
sharing  their  information  with  others 
only  after  evidence  is  available.  Usually 
they  do  not  pool  ignorance.  Nonetheless 
historical  examples  indicate  that  a  cul¬ 
tural  lag  occurs  in  science  (albeit  to  a 
lesser  degree),  just  as  it  does  in  other 
areas.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  these. 

Historical  Lags 

Galileo  was  not  the  first  to  suggest 
re-examination  of  previous  truths  as  a 
consequence  of  empirically  observable 
contradictions,  but  he  is  perhaps  the 
best  remembered.  The  natural  scientist 
has  applied  his  methods  for  years;  yet 
after  nearly  four  hundred  years  neither 
educators  nor  lay  citizens  do.  Nor  do 
scientists  outside  the  laboratory.  One 
wonders  why  methods  fruitful  in  the 
laboratory  are  not  equally  fruitful  out¬ 
side. 

Two  hundred  years  after  Galileo,  cer¬ 
tainly,  his  methods  were  still  not  used 


by  the  physicians  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science  when  Pasteur  demon¬ 
strated  empirically  that  wine  fermented 
as  a  consequence  of  organisms  in  the 
wine  and  that  a  bacillus  was  the  cause 
of  anthrax.  Eighty  years  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  Jenner’s  first  proposal  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  artiHcial  immunization  and  Pas¬ 
teur’s  observation  leading  to  a  vaccine 
for  anthrax.  The  scientist  Jenner  was 
obliged  to  publish  at  his  own  expense  his 
findings  on  the  relationship  between 
cowpox  and  smallpox  after  the  Royal 
Society  in  England  rejected  his  dis¬ 
covery  in  1798. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Pasteur 
recognized  that  air-borne  micro-organ¬ 
isms,  contaminating  his  cultures,  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  growth.  This  fact,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  earlier  discovery  of 
Penicillium  by  Link  in  1824  could  have 
opened  the  field  for  antibiotic  medicine 
six  decades  earlier.  That  these  discov¬ 
eries  did  not  lead  directly  to  this  area 
may  be  attributed  to  an  exaggerated  re¬ 
spect  for  medical  scientists — particular¬ 
ly  Metchnikoff. 

Often  such  exaggeration  operates  to 
prevent  examination  of  new  evidence 
in  an  impartial  light.  "After  all,”  au¬ 
thority  says,  “why  should  we  listen  to 
unknowns  when  the  words  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  are  at  hand?”  Perhaps  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  those  who  control  publi¬ 
cations  and  grants  for  research  and  ed¬ 
ucational  offerings  explains  in  part  the 
cultural  lag  in  science.  One  wonders 
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whether  the  present  de-emphasis  of  the 
Pavlovian  theory  may  not  operate  to  lim¬ 
it  man’s  understanding  of  the  learning 
process.  If  for  sixty  years  Metchnikoff’s 
refusal  to  consider  that  "bacterial  prod¬ 
ucts  share  in  the  elaboration  of  anti¬ 
microbial  substances”  prevented  rigor¬ 
ous  investigation  of  the  |X)ssibility,  then 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  current 
attitudes  of  psychologists  toward  Pav¬ 
lovian  hypotheses  may  not  do  likewise. 

A  noted  German  bacteriologist  sixt^’ 
years  ago  believed  he  had  found  a  bacil¬ 
lus  responsible  for  influenza.  His  posi¬ 
tion  of  prestige  was  such  that  no  one 
questioned  his  "discovery”  for  a  quarter 
of  a  centur>'.  Fortunately  for  mankind 
there  are  always  a  few  who  realize  that 
even  the  “great”  may  err.  Following  this 
man’s  strong  lead,  others  were  busy  look¬ 
ing  for  a  causative  bacillus  (which 
wasn’t  there),  and  a  few  demonstrated 
influenza  was  caused  by  a  virus.  The 
"noted”  leader  may  influence  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  his  leadership  should 
not  close  other  avenues  of  research. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  in  the 
light  of  the  present  fine  communication 
that  exists  between  men  of  science  to 
note  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay 
was  completely  ignored  by  his  fellow 
scientists  for  two  decades.  Finlay  had 
established  without  question,  as  early 
as  1881,  that  mosquitoes  transmitted 
yellow  fever.  His  findings  had  been  re¬ 
ported  to  the  medical  world  and  then 
allowed  to  “gather  dust.”  Countless 
hours  were  expended,  many  lives  were 
lost  uselessly,  and  large  sums  of  money 
were  wasted,  endeavoring  to  find  what 
had  already  been  clearly  presented.  Is  it 
]x)ssiblc  that  a  minimum  of  twenty  years 
is  needed  before  empirical  evidence  can 
be  objectively  examined?  We  seriously 
doubt  it! 


All  of  the  preceding  examples  indi¬ 
cate  the  appalling  lag  between  discovery 
of  scientific  fact  and  its  integration  with 
accepted  theory.  A  final  example  of  this 
slow  motion  is  illustrated  by  remember¬ 
ing  the  dreaded  disease  termed  “Black 
Death."  Despite  the  fact  that  this  horri¬ 
ble  plague  was  a  killer  of  the  first  order, 
recurring  periodically  to  depopulate  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  the  empirical  and 
easily  observable  relationship  between 
increase  in  rat  population  and  increase 
in  incidence  of  the  plague  was  over¬ 
looked  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

Science  has  always  dealt  With  things, 
processes  and  events  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively.  Its  dispassionate 
form  of  inquiry  tends  toward  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  lag  between  new  discovery  and 
existent  theory.  Nonetheless  as  we  have 
seen,  lag  occurs  in  science.  In  areas 
other  than  science  one  would  expect 
greater  lag  because  the  areas  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  concern  are  frequently  less 
empirical.  It  is  difficult  to  demonstrate 
as  forcefully  the  validity  of  one  idea  as 
opposed  to  another  when  these  ideas  are 
not  based  on  empirical  processes.  But  on 
close  inspection  one  finds  that  seeming¬ 
ly  nonempirical  ideas  can  be  examined 
by  the  methods  of  science.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  a  few. 

Scientific  Examination 

First  of  all  there  was  the  belief  that 
there  are  races  of  men  and  that  some 
hierarchy  from  superior  to  inferior  ex¬ 
ists.  So  long  as  society  believed  this, 
serfdom,  slavery,  and  even  murder  were 
legitimate.  For  example,  the  “moral” 
white  Christian  thought  it  perfectly  de¬ 
fensible  to  wage  war  against  the  “in¬ 
ferior,”  "savage”  Indian.  Today  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  immoral  to  wage  bacteriological 
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warfare,  but  some  of  our  forefathers 
overlooked  this  point  when  they  sent 
“gifts”  of  blankets  infected  with  small¬ 
pox  virus.  Races  as  such  are  nonexist¬ 
ent  except  as  convenient  anthropolog¬ 
ical  categories.  This  has  been  known 
for  at  least  fifty  years  and  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  by  Malinowski,  Meade,  Whorf, 
and  others.  Tliere  is  a  human  race  but 
not  much  humanity  when  we  consider 
discrimination,  prejudice,  and  the  like. 
To  know  that  all  men  are  human  while 
at  the  same  time  treating  some  of  them 
as  animals  demonstrates  a  profound  lag 
between  anthropological  findings  arid 
cultural  behaviors. 

Cultural  Lag  in  the  Fine  Arts 

Cultural  lag  may  also  be  noted  in  the 
realm  of  the  so-called  “Fine  Arts.”  Com¬ 
posers  who  are  ahead  of  their  day  must 
wait  for  public  acclaim  and  recognition. 
Debussy’s  compositions  were  for  the 
most  part  too  impressionistic  for  audi¬ 
ences  of  his  day,  though  by  now  few 
consider  the  harmonies  of  “Clair  de 
Lune”  strange  or  weird — instead  its 
popularity  is  shown  by  applause  and 
murmurings  of  approval  when  it  is 
played  as  encore  material.  In  art,  as  in 
music,  masterpieces  were  relegated  to 
dim  garrets  or  stacked  away  as  payment 
for  a  much-needed  meal  because  the 
artists’  unusual  styles  or  unorthodox  col¬ 
or  combinations  did  not  comply  with 
the  academy ,  prerequisites. 

Fame  and  fortune  had  to  take  a  back 
seat  while  time  softened  the  ground. 
Attitudes  and  evaluations  must  slowly 
take  on  different  forms  so  that  accept¬ 
ance  comes  too  late  for  the  living;  given 
time,  however,  the  artists  may  acquire 
their  proper  niches  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  later.  Ryder,  Blake,  and  Van 


Gogh  are  among  those  masters  in  the 
world  of  painting  who  had  the  unique 
urge  to  create  without  public  acclaim 
and  might  be  termed  far  ahead  of  their 
contemporaries.  Today  their  work  is  an 
important  adjunct  of  leading  art  gal¬ 
leries  throughout  this  country.  The  high 
monetary  value,  which  time  and  re¬ 
versed  judgment  values  have  accorded 
their  works,  gives  further  evidence  to 
the  charge  that  fame  and  fortune  must 
apparently  await  its  “proper  hour.” 

Why  is  man  so  prone  to  continue 
with  his  “known”  facts  and  stubbornly 
refuse  to  accept  that  which  is  new? 
Even  theories  empirically  proven  may  of 
necessity  have  to  remain  dormant  until 
the  time  is  ripe  and  acceptance  is  af¬ 
firmed.  To  be  aware  of  need  yet  to  sit 
passively  by,  unmindful  of  action,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  entail  investigation  of 
these  new  ideas,  seems  a  strange  way  to 
meet  the  situation,  a  peculiar  attitude 
for  dealing  with  a  changing  world. 

Why  should  fifty  years  or  more  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  “new”  to  public 
acceptance?  WiU  the  cultural  lag  never 
pick  up  the  slack  and  keep  abreast  of 
the  times?  Contemporary  innovators  are 
too  often  considered  ahead  of  their  days. 
People  seem  loath  to  keep  up  with  the 
pace,  preferring  to  ignore  new  ideas,  or 
regard  them  as  “crackpot,”  fantastic  and 
impossible,  despite  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Is  this  modern  lethargy  the  fault  of  the 
educators?  Have  our  educators  failed  to 
instill  the  spirit  of  inquiry?  Eagerness  to 
explore,  to  be  different,  to  produce 
original  ideas  and  to  investigate  zealous¬ 
ly  needs  to  be  inculcated  in  our  youth 
so  that  awareness  is  not  confined  to  the 
“accepted”  but  allowed  free  imagination 
for  growth  and  creativity.  Only  then 
can  we  expect  our  culture  to  stride 
forward,  keeping  step  with  the  age. 


Leaders  in  Education  XXIV 

ALLAN  M.  WEST 


Treachers  win  victories  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  classrooms;  scientists  w'in 
victories  in  the  laboratories;  hut  it  takes 
an  Allan  West  to  win  on  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  the  legislature.  Meet  a  war¬ 
rior  whose  cause  is  children,  whose  vic- 
ton*’  is  good  law. 

This  warrior  for  good  schools  is  a 
mild  man:  soft-spoken,  unruffled  by  ad¬ 
versity,  quiet  in  his  persistence,  and 
modest  in  victory.  With  the  help  of 
twenty  loyal  workers  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Utah  Education  Association,  he 
delivers  accurate  facts  to  the  right  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  right  time. 

Allan  West  was  a  business  major  at 


Utah  State  University.  After  gradua¬ 
tion,  he  served  as  research  director  of 
a  “Committee  of  Nine,”  investigating 
delinquent  taxes,  causes,  and  cures. 
W'hile  working  in  the  offices  of  county 
treasurers,  he  saw  teachers  standing  in 
line  at  the  windows  with  tax  anticipa¬ 
tion  warrants,  trying  to  collect  enough 
money  to  stay  alive.  This  pitiful  scene 
sparked  his  determination  to  make  ed¬ 
ucation  a  dignified  profession,  worthy  of 
free  children  born  in  a  free  land. 

Today,  Utah  teachers  can  walk  with 
pride  into  their  own  three-story  build¬ 
ing,  knowing  that  not  only  is  it  paid  for, 
but  also  it  is  managed  by  an  executive 
secretary  who  practices  what  he  be¬ 
lieves,  in  providing  good  buildings  for 
children,  good  pay  for  teachers,  and  a 
good  curriculum  in  every  school. 

Allan  W'est’s  influence  is  widespread. 
He  now  is  serving  as  vice-president  of 
the  National  School  Public  Relations 
Association  and  as  chairman  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Committee  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  Teachers  Associations. 
He  has  served  the  National  Education 
Association  as  member  and  chairman  of 
its  Committee  on  Bylaws  and  Rules. 

Thanks  to  this  beloved  and  valiant 
worker,  generations  of  Utah  children 
are  better  educated  to  meet  life,  and 
thousands  of  teachers  are  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  them.  He  is  a  success  at 
his  business,  and,  to  paraphrase  Dick¬ 
ens,  “Mankind  is  his  business.” 

Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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WHAT  SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING 

Board  of  Education  Handbooks 


GUY  WAGNER  j 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory  f 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls  I 


An  Open  Letter  to 

School  Board  Members; 

It  is  impressive  to  realize  that  every 
action  taken  and  every  decision  made  by 
the  school  board  are  clearly  related  to 
the  policies  under  which  the  board  op¬ 
erates.  These  actions  and  decisions  con¬ 
form  with  or  modify  a  present  policy, 
establish  a  new  policy,  or,  perhaps  un¬ 
wittingly,  violate  an  established  policy. 

The  tremendous  importance  of 
school-board  membership  in  the  life  of 
a  community  is  seldom  recognized  by 
the  lay  public.  But  this  importance  ex¬ 
ists.  And,  because  a  school  board  is 
such  a  significant  community  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  should  operate  within  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  carefully  conceived  and  clearly 
stated  policies. 

Suppose  we  ask  a  few  questions:  (  1 ) 
At  what  age  should  a  child  be  permitted 
to  enter  kindergarten?  (2)  Who  should 
interview  and  recommend  for  employ¬ 
ment  teachers,  custodians,  and  clerical 
workers?  (3)  Should  varying  types  of 
diplomas  be  given  to  students  with 
varying  high-school  programs  and 
achievement  levels?  (4)  May  free  and 
inexpensive  teaching  materials  pro¬ 
duced  by  business,  industry,  and  govern¬ 
ment  be  used  in  your  classrooms?  The 
answers  to  all  of  these  questions  are 
matters  of  policy. 


The  writer  of  this  column,  having 
served  in  several  administrative  capac¬ 
ities  in  public  school  systems,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  great  respect  for  the  office 
of  the  school-board  member.  He  has 
learned  that  board  members  who  meet 
their  responsibilities  fully  must  be  men 
and  women  of  integrity,  intelligence, 
emotional  maturity,  sagacity,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  honesty.  Communities  hardly 
can  be  expected  either  to  understand  or 
to  appreciate  fully  the  efforts,  personal 
sacrifices,  and  talents  of  truly  effective 
school-board  members. 

But  school-board  members  work  as 
part  of  a  team,  and  any  good  team  must 
have  certain  established  guidelines 
within  which  its  decisions  and  actions 
take  place.  Without  such  guidelines, 
rather  than  order  and  progress,  disorder 
and  inefficiency  are  likely  to  result.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  school  boards, 
even  those  which  are  best  intentioned, 
should  have  a  well-organized  and  com¬ 
plete  set  of  policies  under  which  to 
plan,  deliberate,  decide,  and  act. 

School  systems  which  have  developed 
excellent  policy  handbooks  include  those 
in  Osage,  Reinbeck,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa; 
Glenco  and  Peoria,  Illinois;  Chico  City, 
California;  Ogden,  Utah;  Amsterdam, 
New  York;  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  Port  Arthur,  Texas;  Burlington, 
Vermont;  and  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Givers  and  Takers 
EARL  H.  HANSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


!Betty  Smith,  famous  for  A  Tree 
Grows  in  Brooklyn,  a  few  years  ago 
wrote  a  book  called  Maggie,  Now  I  It’s 
a  wonderful  story  of  a  little  girl,  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  immigrant.  She 
was  called  Maggie  Now  because,  when 
she  was  little,  her  parents  continually 
scolded,  “Maggie,  now,  don’t  do  this; 
Maggie,  now,  don’t  do  that."  Being  Irish 
and  Catholic,  she  went  to  the  nuns’ 
schools.  She  wasn’t  a  very  good  student, 
but  everyone  liked  her. 

One  day  a  couple  of  sisters  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  Maggie  Now.  One  said,  “I 
like  to  take  Maggie  Now  shopping  with 
me.  She  seems  to  like  me.  She  wants 
to  help,  and  she’s  so  considerate  of 
everyone  we  meet.”  The  other  said, 
“Yes,  Maggie  Now  is  a  giver.”  The  first 
was  thoughtful  for  a  minute  and  then 
said,  “That’s  true,  and  Maggie  Now  is 
going  to  be  very  busy  all  her  life  be¬ 
cause  for  every  one  giver,  there  are  ten 
takers.” 

The  nun  sadly  was  right.  I’m  afraid 
for  our  country  unless  somehow  the 
proportion  can  be  changed.  Takers,  at 
the  least,  are  pests;  and  ruthless  takers 
are  dangerous.  In  a  rich  and  comfortably 
populated  community  where  there  is 
enough  of  everything  to  go  around, 
where  everybody  knows  everybody 
else,  and  where  everyone  is  a  real  per¬ 
son,  not  just  a  faceless  creature,  takers 


are  mainly  pests — not  very  dangerous. 
When  there  are  so  many  people  that 
individuals  don’t  count  for  much  and 
things  needed  to  sustain  life  must  be 
shared  by  many,  takers  are  threats  to 
everyone.  They  turn  the  community  in¬ 
to  a  jungle. 

Certainly  the  United  States,  comfort¬ 
ably  populated  and  richly  blessed,  so 
far,  can  hope  to  live  up  to  its  belief  that 
every  person  is  sacred  and  should  be 
given,  when  young,  what  he  needs  to 
make  the  most  of  himself.  There  aren’t 
too  many  of  us.  But  it’s  going  to  be 
more  difficult  as  the  decades  pass;  we 
are  becoming  crowded  and,  eventually, 
we  may  teem  as  India  teems. 

To  keep  the  American  doctrine  ahve, 
we  must  change  the  projHJrtion  of  givers 
and  takers. 

Such  change  is  possible,  for,  in 
every  child,  there  is  a  little  of  giver  and 
a  lot  of  taker.  He  gives  trust  to  his 
parents,  and  he  takes  what  he  needs. 

If  we  assume,  as  we  must,  that  our 
country  will  be  crowded  and  wealthy, 
we  have  to  emphasize  giving.  We  shud¬ 
der  at  the  alternative — that  is,  that  the 
world  will  be  sparsely  populated  by 
savages,  that  culture  and  wealth  will 
be  destroyed  by  atoms.  Of  course,  if 
that  is  what  really  will  happen,  we 
should  keep  right  on  making  ten  takers 
for  every  one  giver. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  FRONTIER 

Education  for  the  Atomic  Age 


FRED  G.  WALCOTT 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


T  HAVE  just  spent  several  hours  visit¬ 
ing  with  an  official  of  the  Phoenix 
Memorial  Project,  an  immense  exper¬ 
imental  program  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  devoted  to  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  The  most  impressive 
outcome  of  our  conversation  was  his 
demonstration  of  the  obsolescence  of 
American  education  because  of  the  new 
habits  of  thought  required  by  a  new  era 
of  human  activity.  In  one  experiment 
alone,  on  the  physiology  of  plants,  he 
said  that  six  men  are  engaged,  only  one 
of  whom  is  a  botanist;  the  others  are  an 
anthropologist,  a  chemist,  a  physicist, 
etc.  The  point  he  made  is  that  men  are 
now  called  upon  to  do  new  things;  that 
previous  training  of  a  knowledge-gath¬ 
ering  kind  cannot  even  come  close  to 
preparing  for  the  new  demands;  that 
the  one  thing  needful  proves  to  be  an 
ingenuity  in  contriving  new  ways  of 
getting  things  done. 

The  Phoenix  Laboratory,  he  said,  is, 
in  fact,  a  contrived  sort  of  institution; 
it  was  built  according  to  the  perceived 
needs  of  men  engaged  in  dreaming  up 
new  ways  to  experiment.  In  this  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  the  inventive  imagination  that 
counts.  And  it  is  right  here,  he  said, 
that  the  obsolescene  of  present-day  edu¬ 
cation  shows  up  most  painfully.  Tradi¬ 
tional  assumptions  have  been  that  one 
learns  his  facts  first;  then  he  starts  to 


do  things.  Schools  devote  themselves  to 
a  preparatory  function  —  inculcating 
knowledge  (facts,  tables,  systematized 
relationships,  taxonomies).  My  visitor 
was  most  vehement  at  this  point:  to 
begin  with,  memoriter  learning  is  worse 
than  merely  futile;  it  does  something  to 
the  mind — it  atrophies  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  it  leaves  undeveloped  the  very  in¬ 
genuity  in  contriving  that  we  need. 

Does  this  mean  that  knowledge  is  no 
longer  prized?  Of  course  not!  It  means, 
rather,  that  amid  the  action  of  contriv¬ 
ing,  we  seek  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
our  present  purpose.  It  means  that 
knowledge  is  acquired  in  the  midst  of 
an  inspired  seeking  for  it  and  as  a 
function  of  its  application  to  a  pressing 
need.  It  means,  even,  that  one  comes  in 
time  to  realize  the  value  of  the  taxo¬ 
nomy,  and  masters  it  then  (by  memo¬ 
riter  effort,  so  be  it!)  because  its  practi¬ 
cal  values  are  now  so  obvious. 

My  informant  made  another  com¬ 
ment  that  electrified  me.  He  said  that 
John  Dewey  had  anticipated  the  edu¬ 
cational  needs  of  this  new  era,  that  he 
had  enunciated  the  kind  of  creative 
learning  that  the  world  will  find  so  crit¬ 
ically  in  demand.  He  said,  in  fact,  that 
the  activity  movement,  the  simple  meth¬ 
od  of  learning  by  doing — which  is 
really  the  way  of  science — has  come  to 
stand  as  our  great  national  need. 
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One  Great  Society.  By  Howard  Mum- 
ford  ]ones.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Harcourt, 
Brace.  1959.  $4.50. 

Howard  Mumford  )on<.'$,  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Harvard  University,  presents  a  strong 
and  valid  plea  for  the  humanities  in  this  hon¬ 
est  and  forthright  book.  It  is  the  humanities 
— philosophy,  history,  literature,  music,  the 
arts,  and  languages — that  give  purpose, 
Ix'auty,  and  value  to  life,  avers  Professor 
Jom^s.  Alas,  he  points  out  that  today  univer- 
sitii‘s,  businesses,  industries,  philanthropies, 
and  the  government  are  almost  totally  pre¬ 
occupied  with  technology  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  world  leadership.  Dr.  Jones  contends 
that  men  must  understand  themselves  before 
they  can  lead  others.  Human  understanding 
alone  can  keep  America  great  and  free,  and 
such  understanding  must  be  based  on  reason, 
art,  and  knowledge.  Dr.  Jones  supports  his 
position  in  his  usual  crisp  and  intelligent 
manner. — W.  P.  S. 

Anglo-American  Folksong  Scholar¬ 
ship:  Since  1898.  By  D.  K.  Wilgus.  New 
Brunswick,  Conn.  Rutgers  University  Press. 
1959.  $7.50. 

This  scholarly  and  informative  book  grew 
out  of  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation,  the 
problem  of  which  was  to  show  the  interests 
and  accomplishments  of  twentieth-century 
folksong  scholarship.  The  concept  that  the 
folksong  is  a  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
“collective  soul”  of  a  people  is  the  central 
theme  of  Dr.  Wilgus*  study.  The  author 
traces  this  concept,  its  effect  upon  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  the  conflicting  schools  that  have 
arisen  from  it.  Th.?re  is  full  discussion  of 
the  literature  of  the  ballad  and  of  those  who 
have  studied  this  area  of  our  culture. 

— W.  P.  S. 


The  Sabre-Tooth  Curriculum.  By  J. 
Abner  Peddiwell.  New  York,  N.  Y.  McGraw- 
Hill.  1959.  $1.50. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  see  a  review  of  such 
a  famous  book  as  The  Sabre-Tooth  Curricu¬ 
lum  appearing  in  the  columns  of  Education 
at  this  late  date.  Sufhee  it  to  say,  that  this 
satire  now  is  available  in  a  paperback  edition. 

— W.  P.  S. 

Modern  Science  Dictionary.  Compiled 
by  A.  Hechtlinger.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Bobbs- 
Merrill.  1959.  $10.00. 

This  is  truly  a  must  for  every  school  and 
for  every  home  in  which  young  scientists  are 
growing  up.  The  compiler  is  himself  a  teach¬ 
er  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  New  York 
City’s  celebrated  Bronx  High  School  of 
Science.  The  dictionary  is  a  very  complete 
one,  and  the  terms  are  defined  in  clear,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  accurate  fashion.  As  a  ready  source 
of  reference,  the  Modern  Science  Dictionary 
will  help  keep  up  our  science  literacy. 

— W.  P.  S. 

The  Story  of  Early  Man.  By  H.  E.  L. 
Mellersh.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Viking  Press. 
1960.  $4.50. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  long,  slow  transi¬ 
tion  from  food-gathering  to  hunting  and  agri¬ 
culture,  the  birth  of  language,  the  flowering 
of  art,  the  natural  bases  of  magical  practices, 
the  growth  of  religious  beliefs,  the  spread  of 
crafts,  the  gathering  of  populations  into  vil¬ 
lages,  and  the  push  from  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Near  East  to  Europe  and  Asia.  Such  sub¬ 
jects,  it  is  obvious,  arc  extremely  important 
and  Mr.  Mellersh  tells  his  story  with  zest 
and  authority.  Many  line  drawings  add  to 
the  smoothly  flowing  text.  An  excellent  book 
for  school  and  home  libraries. — W.  P.  S. 
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HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  Eaton  Book  Report  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Literature:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literature  Maps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00. 

Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors  $1.50. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  50  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  3  5  cents. 

Kingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  Literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 

THi:  RIDGE  MANOR  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Ridce  Manok,  Fi.oiuda 

Distributor  of  The  Painter  Company  puhlieations 


Solves  CLASSROOM  READING  PROBLEMS 
With  This  OUTSTANDING  Professional  Aid/ 


READING  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 


by  William  H.  Burton 

This  outstanding  professional  book  will  make  every 
teacher’s  job  easier!  Most  of  the  problems  of  the  "slow” 
or  "below-average”  pupil  can  be  traced  to  reading  diffi¬ 
culties.  Here  is  a  book  that  gives  every  teacher  concrete 
suggestions  and  practical  hints  to  improve  reading  as  a 
part  of  every  child’s  total  development. 

discusses 

comprehensively  the  nature  of  reading,  the  development 
of  meaning,  as  well  as  the  values  of  meaningful  reading! 
This  book  shows  you  not  only  how  to  make  classwide 
reading  gains,  but  also  provides  outstanding  new  tech¬ 
niques  for  taking  care  of  group  and  individual  differences 
in  the  classroom. 

A  complete  classroom  reading  program  is  outlined  care¬ 
fully  and  concisely.  All  principles  and  suggested  prac¬ 
tices  are  based  on  the  latest  available  research  on  the 
characteristics,  interests  and  needs  of  pupils  at  various 
levels  of  maturity.  Here  is  one  book  that  every  teacher 
will  want  to  add  to  her  library  of  important  professional 
helps! 


ORDER  FORM 

The  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Inc.  Dept  EM 
1720  East  38th  St.,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Please  send  me . copies  of  this  outstanding 

professional  book  READING  IN  CHILD  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  by  William  H.  Burton,  at  the  special  low 
price  of  just  $5.60  each,  plus  postage. 

□  BILL  ME  □  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED 
(Including  19c  postage) 

NAME . 

SCHOOL . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY . ZONE . STATE . 


w'as  written  by  an  outstanding 
authority  and  educator,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Burton.  Dr.  Burton 
is  associated  with  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Education  at 
Harvard  University.  His  two 
collaborators,  Clara  Belle  Bak¬ 
er  and  Grace  K.  Kemp,  are 
well  known  in  the  field  of 
education. 


More  than  600  pages  of  text  and 
illustrations!  An  ideal  "refresh¬ 
er”  and  "in-service”  program  for 
every  teacher!  ORDER  YOUR 
COPIES  TODAY  — for  every 
teacher’s  professional  library  — 
ONLY  $5.60  per  copy,  plus  post¬ 
age! 
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